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THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


Federal Probation During the Second World War—A Probation System in Wartime 

During World War II, Federal Probation officers assisted offenders in securing military service while continuing to strive to rehabilitate 
offenders and protect the community. This article articulates how the federal system went about its business under wartime conditions, 
and the impact their efforts had on the war. Besides helping offenders enlist, many federal probation officers themselves served in the 


military. Finally, the Second World War also provided a new type of offender to supervise—military offenders. A future article will detail 
some unique wartime supervision issues. 
Miguel A. Oviedo 


“They All Come Out” 


As we consider today the many challenges presented by “prisoner reentry’ —the return of released prisoners into society—we reprint 
here an article from the October 1938 Federal Probation on a similar topic, though from a very different perspective. For example, the 
whole issue of transitional services, halfway houses, day centers and other formal programs outside both the prison system and the 
world of probation and parole was unknown to the correctional world of 1938. 

Homer Cummings 


Probation Officer Functions—A Statutory Analysis 

The latter part of the 20th century saw the criminal justice system adopt a “get tough” approach to offenders. Probation was not 
excepted from this shift in role orientation. A 1992 study chronicled the legislatively mandated function of probation officers. The 
authors here reexamine the statutory requirements imposed on probation officers in the 50 states and the District of Columbia as of 
2002 to determine whether there has been a shift in the legislatively mandated function of probation officers since the 1992 study. 
Marcus Purkiss, Misty Kifer, Craig Hemmens, Velmer S. Burton, Jr. 


An Examination of Rearrests and Reincarcerations Among Discharged Day Reporting Center Clients 
Previous evaluations of the Cook County (Chicago) Day Reporting Center (CCDRC) have shown the program to be greatly successful 
in accomplishing its immediate goals. Court appearance rates have been extremely high and arrest rates, during the pretrial period, have 
been extremely low. The long-term performance of program participants, however, has never been investigated. The current study 
examined the rearrests and reincarceration rates of nearly 1,400 participants following their discharge from the program. 

Christine Martin, Arthur J. Lurigio, David E. Olson 


Recidivism Among Federal Probationers—Predicting Sentence Violations 

The authors continue research into the prevalence and predictors of probation recidivism. Over a two-year follow-up period, slightly 
less than one-third of a sample of federal probationers had records of violations. About a third of the violators had probation 
revoked, commonly for non-serious violations. Significant multivariate predictors of probation violation include ethnicity, age, 
prior conviction record, and probation conditions pertaining to mental health treatment and community service. 

Kevin I. Minor, James B. Wells, Crissy Sims 


Developing a National Performance Measurement System 
The author describes an initial effort by the Association of State Correctional Administrators (ASCA)to lay the basic groundwork for a 
national performance measurement system for institutional corrections staff, developing key indicators for standards and specifying 


rules for measurement of the key indicators that would allow for cross-jurisdictional collection of information that is reliable and valid. 
Kevin N. Wright 


Basic Fundamental Skills Training for Juvenile Probation Officers— 

Results of a Nationwide Survey of Curriculum Content 

A survey of the 50 states and the District of Columbia examined the content of basic fundamental skills training of JPOs as compared 
to the nationally recommended training curriculum outlined by the National Center for Juvenile Justice (NCJJ). Findings indicate 
that the recommended NCJJ curriculum is not prolifically utilized. 

Frances P. Reddington, Betsy Wright Kreisel 
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identifying the Special Needs of Female Offenders 46 
Research and practice suggest that female offenders have special needs not typically addressed by programs designed for male 
offenders. However, we currently lack both a method to assess the needs of women offenders and an empirical assessment tool. This 

study attempts to fill this void by building on past research efforts to determine the critical special needs of female offenders, devising 

a Female Offender Critical Intervention (FOCI) Inventory for that purpose. 

Robert A. Shearer 


Substance Abuse and Woman Abuse—A Proposal for Integrated Treatment 

Substance abuse and abuse of women frequently occur together, although the relationship between these two problems appears to 
be complex, and is not well understood. The author explores the relationship between substance abuse and woman abuse, along with 
the potential to address these problems together in an integrated treatment program. 

Susan G. Bednar 
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Your Bookshelf on Review 

It Has Come to Our Attention 


Contributors to This Issue 


The articles and reviews that appear in Federal Probation express the points of view of the persons who wrote them and not necessar- 
ily the points of view of the agencies and organizations with which these persons are affiliated. Moreover, Federal Probation’s publi- 
cation of the articles and reviews is not to be taken as an endorsement of the material by the editors, the Administrative Office of the 
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WHEN THE JAPANESE struck Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, 1941, America was 
thrust out of the Great Depression and onto 
the world stage as a superpower.! The trans- 
formation the country underwent as a result 
of World War II affected nearly every aspect 
of life, including American criminal justice.’ 
The war challenged our democracy to hold 
true to its tenets, particularly in the way so- 
ciety dealt with its offenders.’ It became the 
duty of American corrections during the 
Second World War to ensure that justice was 
meted out without compromising “certain 
legal processes,” especially when emotions 
ran high over events such as the bombing of 
Pearl Harbor.‘ “It is the privilege and duty 
of all of us,” Judge Justice Miller of the D.C. 
Circuit Court of Appeals reminded a sym- 
posium of correctional officials only a couple 
of months before America entered the war, 
to assure that “the people’s law . . . be ad- 
ministered ‘without an evil eye and an un- 
equal hand.’”° 

Sixty years later, with emotions again run- 
ning high, the words of Justice Miller ought 
to resonate throughout American jurispru- 
dence. For correctional professionals, it be- 
comes advantageous to study the impact that 
war had on our predecessors. A very brief his- 
torical review of the federal probation system 
during the Second World War illustrates that 
the unique challenges of running a complex 
correctional system during wartime were met 
with fairness and integrity. Any effort to re- 
duce the rich history of this era to only a few 
pages will unavoidably leave out something 
important. Nevertheless, looking at how fed- 
eral probation was critically affected by the 
war will resonate with those concerned with 


how current and future conflicts might affect 
American criminal justice. 

The first part of this article examines how 
federal probation participated in securing 
military service for federal offenders. After- 
wards, some highlights from the lives of those 
offenders and federal probation officers who 
served in the war are provided. For those of- 
ficers who remained at home, World War II 
dealt a new class of criminal to supervise-the 
military offender. A follow-up article will con- 
vey some of the particular supervision issues 
federal probation officers faced during the 
Second World War. 


Federal Offenders in the Military 


By 1940, America’s army already had 1.4 mil- 
lion men, but military planners knew this 
would not suffice to fight a war in two sepa- 
rate theaters.° Congress began weighing the 
necessity of easing restrictions on military 
service, even those against criminals.’ It is 
important to bear in mind that from 1877 
until 1940, offenders were prohibited from 
military service by a federal statute which 
read, in part, that “no insane or intoxicated 
person, no deserter from the military service 
of the United States, and no person convicted 
of a felony shall be enlisted or mustered into 
the military service” (emphasis added).* Even 
convicted felons who managed to secure par- 
dons were prohibited from enlisting, as a par- 
don did not necessarily alter the felony 
conviction itself, a position supported by nu- 
merous courts.” 

In 1940, Congress took action to bolster 
the ranks of the armed forces by passing the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940. A 
bulletin sent out to federal probation officers 


Miguel A. Oviedo 
United States Probation Officer, Northern District of Indiana 


on October 4, 1940, by the agency respon- 
sible for federal probation, the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts, prepared federal 
probation officers by telling them that “most 
of you will have inquiries from those under 
your supervision regarding military service.” 
Federal probation officers were informed that 
the new law was written to accommodate se- 
lect ex-offenders. Specifically, the Selective 
Training and Service Act required local regis- 
tration boards to qualify former offenders as 
“morally fit for military service.”'! 

Felony offenders who were imprisoned or 
under community supervision, as well as of- 
fenders who had ever been convicted of be- 
ing “an habitual criminal, a defective 
delinquent, a person subject to criminal in- 
sanity, or a sexual pervert,” were still prohib- 
ited from volunteering for military service.'” 
Misdemeanants on probation, the bulletin 
stated, were generally not prohibited, but 
some “recruiting officers may insist upon a 
discharge from probation” before enlisting 
the offender. In this case, federal probation 
officers were told that “if you believe that it is 
well for the probationer to enlist, you should 
move for a discharge from probation.”!> The 
bulletin also reminded officers that there were 
no clear answers regarding pardons and ser- 
vice by 1940. Apparently, the Departments of 
War and Justice had opposing opinions about 
whether a pardon truly removed an offender’s 
felony conviction.'* 

On April 8, 1941, the Selective Training and 
Service Act was amended to clarify that any- 
one under probation or parole was prohib- 
ited from military service.'> James V. Bennett, 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
during the war, stated that “the Army should 
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not be expected to accept a man for service 
unless its control is complete and unques- 
tioned,” and this was not possibile while an of- 
fender was under the control of a court or a 
parole board.'* Bearing this in mind and given 
the need for soldiers, the amendment none- 
theless allowed an offender in prison or on pro- 
bation or parole with only one non-violent 
felony conviction and who was otherwise “fit” 
for service to petition the court or parole board 
for a discharge from incarceration or commu- 
nity supervision.’ It quickly became standard 
practice for state and federal probation and 
parole officers to approach their respective 
courts and parole boards on behalf of their 
felony offenders. If complete release was not 
possible, correctional officers were to ask their 
courts or parole boards to relinquish tempo- 
rary control of the offender while that person 
was in the military.'® 

Military service laws were further modified 
on November 2, 1942, in recognition of this 
nationwide practice. This third amendment 
revised the minimum requirements to qualify 
for service, making it easier for offenders to 
volunteer. The revised qualifications stipulated 
that offenders had to have completed their sen- 
tence and lived a “law-abiding life” for thirty 
days; if in prison, they were to be recom- 
mended by the Selective Service Board and be 
approved by the Army Service Command; if 
on parole or probation they were completely 
released from supervision while in service or 
could be reinstated on supervision once ser- 
vice was completed.'? This 1942 amendment 
went as far as to allow offenders convicted of 
more violent crimes to be considered for ser- 
vice, but only for extraordinary applicants who 
were not deemed to be psychopathic, “irre- 
deemable” or a “notorious gangster.””° 

It is only fair to note that there were many 
who opposed allowing any offender into the 
military.”! Critics frequently cited three argu- 
ments for their position, which had the sup- 
port of many in the military.”? The first 
argument was that it was not the responsibil- 
ity of the armed forces to rehabilitate offend- 
ers. Second, the military needed only “right 
thinking men who in times of stress will dis- 
play courage, fortitude, and idealism ofa high 
order,” something opponents believed of- 
fenders were incapable of displaying.” Finally, 
the military claimed that soldiers and their 
parents “must be guaranteed that they will 
associate only with other young men of ex- 
cellent character and good repute.””4 

While these were valid arguments, they 
were to some extent aimed at straw men. The 


proponents of allowing offenders into the 
military argued that certain offenders should 
be allowed into the military. “No one 
would urge the indiscriminate dumping of the 
criminal population into the military service 
of the country,” Director James Bennett wrote 
in 1941.> In keeping with the overall theory 
of rehabilitation as postulated during this era, 
supporters of the military service amend- 
ments further argued that if select ex-offend- 
ers were already permitted to attend college, 
to work in sensitive positions and return to 
society, why could they not be trusted to de- 
fend our country? 

In the 1940s, correctional experts were 
adamant that rehabilitation had to have as its 
goal the “restoration of normal social oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities” for offenders in 
the community.”° For those offenders truly 
eager to serve, military service becomes the 
“most sacred” of social responsibilities they 
could aspire to fulfill.?” While James Bennett 
agreed with the military that it wasn’t their 
responsibility to rehabilitate society’s offend- 
ers, he also maintained that a “group of care- 
fully selected ex-prisoners have just as much 
a place in the military service of the nation as 
they have in its industrial, educational, or 
other social activities.”** 

As has been briefly mentioned, determin- 
ing which federal offenders met the criteria 
for military service during World War II be- 
came a responsibility of federal probation.” 
In explaining the importance of this charge, 
Henry P. Chandler, the first Director of the 
Administrative Office, echoed the sentiments 
of others who saw a unique opportunity to 
extend rehabilitation beyond the traditional 
settings of prison and community: 


Ever since the autumn of 1940... [fed- 
eral] probation officers have encouraged 
the entry of such of the men under their 
supervision as they considered suitable, 
into the armed forces. They have had a 
double reason for this. First, military ser- 
vice would have for the time the values of 
employment for the probationers and pa- 
rolees who undertook it. Second, [federal] 
probation officers knew that many of the 
persons in their charge, notwithstanding 
that they had at some time committed 
criminal offenses, had the elements of good 
soldiers and could contribute something to 
the country in the armed forces.*° (empha- 
sis added) 


Among the specific activities federal pro- 
bation officers engaged in was to go before 
local induction boards on behalf of their of- 


fenders and “give the boards the benefit of 
their judgment.”*! They provided detailed 
case histories and progress reports about 
qualified offenders. In other instances, fed- 
eral probation officers helped the boards sort 
out what paperwork was required in order for 
offenders to be accepted into service. They 
regularly went before federal judges and the 
U.S. Parole Board to petition that qualified 
offenders be released from supervision.”? 

A little more than a year after Pearl Har- 
bor, federal probation officers had secured the 
induction of nearly three thousand offend- 
ers.*> By June of 1944, there were 6,464 fed- 
eral offenders serving in the Army and the 
Navy. Of this total number, only 37, less than 
one percent, were dishonorably discharged.** 
For the many others who successfully served 
in the military, the correctional journal Fed- 
eral Probation recorded several memorable 
stories. Here are just a few of the news briefs 
as they appeared in the journal. The captions 
were the actual ones used. 


Admiral Nimitz Cites 
Federal Probation in Midway Battle 


Eighteen-year-old Thomas, Seaman Sec- 
ond Class, U.S. Navy, was one of 25 of- 
ficers and men decorated on September 
15 [1942], by Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 
for outstanding performance in opera- 
tions in the Marshall Islands and the 
battles of the Coral Sea and Midway. Tho- 
mas was awarded an air medal for hero- 
ism in the Midway battle by “coura- 
geously assisting the pilot of his scout 
bomber in warding off furious and con- 
tinuous enemy fighter attacks.” 

Just two years before the citation, Tho- 
mas, in company with an 18-year-old 
companion, took possession of an auto- 
mobile and drove to Canada. Motivated 
by a spirit of adventure, the two boys had 
hoped to join the Canadian armed forces. 
Both boys were apprehended and charged 
with violation of the Dyer Act [Interstate 
Theft of an Automobile]. Thomas was 
heard under the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act, and on the basis of the facts 
revealed in the presentence investigation, 
among them “no previous record,” was 
placed on probation by the Federal Judge. 

In March, 1941, upon the recommen- 
dation of the probation officer, Thomas 
was accepted by the U.S. Navy. He was 
called to active duty a month later. 

“He is an intelligent and courteous boy 
with excellent family background,” said 
the probation officer. “There was no doubt 
in my mind that he would make good.” 

—Federal Probation, vol. 6, no. 4 (1942): 55 
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Probationer Cited for Deeds in the Pacific 


A personal citation for his successful 
bombing of a Japanese base on Wake Is- 
land has been awarded to a 34-year-old 
Federal probationer who was discharged 
from probation in 1942, entered the 
armed forces, and later was commis- 
sioned a lieutenant in the Army air corps. 

Commenting on the probationer’s 
deeds in the South Pacific, the command- 
ing officer referred to the lieutenant’s ef- 
forts as highly instrumental in the suc- 
cessful operation against the Japanese- 
held island of Wake. 

The hero flier was placed on probation in 
1940 for a period of 3 years, but, upon the 
recommendation of the probation officer, 
was discharged from probation by the Dis- 
trict Court after 2 years because of his ex- 
cellent record under probation supervision. 

—Federal Probation, 
vol. 7, no. 2 (1943): 52 


Probationer Awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross 


Letter from Lieutenant General George C. 
Kinney to the mother of a former federal of- 
fender. “Recently your son was awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross. This award 
was made in recognition of his coura- 
geous, fearless service to his combat orga- 
nization, his fellow American airmen, his 
country, his home and to you. 

“Your son was decorated for extraor- 
dinary achievement while participating in 
aerial flights in the New Guinea area from 
November 5, 1942, to January 12, 1943. 

“He took part in more than fifty mis- 
sions, dropping supplies and transport- 
ing troops over territory that was con- 
tinually patrolled by enemy fighter air- 
craft. Often landings were made on fields 
which were only a few miles from Japa- 
nese bases. These operations aided con- 
siderably in the successes in this theater. 

“Almost every hour of every day your 
son, and the sons of other American 
mothers, are doing just such things as that 
here in the Southwest Pacific. 

“Theirs is a very real and very tangible 
contribution to victory and peace. 

“T would like to tell you how genuinely 
proud I am to have men such as your son in 
my command, and how gratified I am to 
know that young Americans with such cour- 
age and resourcefulness are fighting our 
country’s battles against the aggressor nations. 

“You, Mrs. , have every reason to 
share that pride and gratification.” 
{| Omission in original] 


—Federal Probation, 
vol. 7, no. 3 (1943): 50 


Probationers Meet the Test 


The Federal Probation System has been 
put to its most severe test by the war 
records of discharged probationers and 
parolees, we read in the San Antonio 
Evening News. The showing proves that 
this method of rehabilitating persons who 
have run afoul of the law will work. 
James J. Davis, United States Probation 
Officer for the Western District of Texas, 
has cited some typical examples. One 
probationer who enlisted in the Army Air 
Forces soon after he was discharged from 
supervision is a high-ranking instructor 
today; another, a commissioned pilot fly- 
ing “the army’s biggest planes.” A third 
graduated from an aerial gunnery school, 
became a technical sergeant, and bagged 
several planes before his own was shot 
down over Germany. 
—Federal Probation, 
vol. 8, no. 2 (1944): 54 


Former Federal Parolee Makes Air Record 


John W. Bolick, Chief United States Pro- 
bation Officer for the Southern District 
of West Virginia, reports that a former 
parolee has flown 50 bombing missions 
with the Army Air Forces, and wears the 
air medal with nine oak leaf clusters. A 
flying fortress waist gunner, he was in- 
ducted into the air corps about Septem- 
ber 19, 1941, and received his baptism in 
combat on September 7, 1943, with an 
attack on the main airdrome in Loggia, 
Italy. He later ranged over targets in 
Northern Italy, Southern France, Ger- 
many, and the Balkans, and flew his 50th 
mission on April 3, 1944, to blast aircraft 
factories at Budapest, Hungary. 
—Federal Probation, 
vol 8, no. 3 (1944): 50 


Former Federal Probationer 
Commissioned on Battlefield 


Letter from federal probationer to Calvin 
H. Meador, Chief U.S. Probation Officer, 
Los Angeles, in part: “On the 28th of 
March, I received a ‘Battlefield Appoint- 
ment’ to the rank of 2nd Lieutenant. 

“T can’t help but feel that I owe it to you 
for your kindness in allowing me to en- 
ter the Army. Do you remember the let- 
ter you gave me? 

“The ceremony was quite impressive. 
There were in attendance high ranking 
officers whose names I can’t mention, of 
course, and it took place in a still smol- 
dering battlefield deep in Germany quite 
some distance past the Rhine. 


“I must confess to you that the tears 
flowed freely down my cheeks and I 
thought I'd collapse from excitement and 
pride. However, I stood at rigid attention 
while the Commanding Officer pinned 
on my bars and after the ceremony he 
invited me to lunch where he had me sit 
next to him. 

“T have been assigned to the same unit with 
which I have served since I was a corporal. 

“I am very happy about this because I 
have held every grade from Corporal to 
Master Sergeant and Sergeant Major of 
the Battalion with this unit. 

“IT am now Executive Officer of Head- 
quarters Company and I only hope that I 
shall prove worthy of the assignment— 
I shall try.” 

—Federal Probation, 
vol. 9, no. 3 (1945): 58 


In the spring of 1945, Colonel Edward 
Shattuck, General Counsel to the Selective 
Service System, reported in Federal Probation 
that offenders did very well in the military. In 
all, as many as 200,000 state and federal of- 
fenders served during World War II.*° “Many 
have attained non-commissioned ranks,” he 
reported, “some have been decorated; and 
some have given their lives in combat.”*° As 
for the controversy over admitting so many 
offenders into the military, Colonel Shattuck 
replied that if allowing offenders in the mili- 
tary “had resulted in only one man with a 
criminal record being extended the honor of 
wearing the uniform of his country and re- 
habilitating himself, it would have been a suc- 
cess.”*’ For the military service federal 
offenders rendered their country, President 
Harry S. Truman “granted full pardon and 
restoration of civil rights” on December 24, 
1945, to those who had enlisted after July 29, 
1941, and had served more than a year.**® 


The Military Service of Federal 
Probation Officers 


Alongside offenders on the battlefields of 
World War II were federal probation officers 
from across the country. By June of 1942, 
there were at least 30 federal probation offic- 
ers enlisted.*? At the time, there were only 251 
federal probation officers in the entire sys- 
tem.*° By the end of the war, 92 out ofa total 
274 federal probation officers, not to men- 
tion at least 11 probation clerks, served in this 
country’s armed forces.*! 

In this small space, the author cannot 
document in detail what these men and 
women accomplished during World War II, 
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but many of their exploits were tracked by the 
Federal Probation quarterly journal.*? With 
nearly each issue during the war, Federal Pro- 
bation printed detailed rosters of those federal 
probation officers and clerks who went into 
service, sharing with correctional readers where 
these individuals were stationed and their du- 
ties when appropriate. As with federal offend- 
ers, Federal Probation occasionally reported on 
the heroic conduct of the system’s personnel. 


Major John Bell Wounded 


Major John Sammons Bell was wounded 
in action July 2 (1943), the War Depart- 
ment has notified Mrs. Bell. Major Bell, 
formerly United States Probation Officer 
in the Middle District of Georgia, was 
serving in the command of General John 
H. Hester, in the Pacific area. 

He was called to active duty as a first 
lieutenant in the Army Infantry Reserve 
in February 1941, and was assigned to 
Camp Wheeler. He later served as aide 
to General Hester until he was promoted 
to the rank of major in September, 1942. 

—Federal Probation, 
vol. 7, no. 3 (1943): 50 


Federal Probation Officer 
Awarded Medal for Bravery 


Lieutenant Commander Frederic H. Wil- 
liams, U.S. Probation Officer on military 
leave from Baltimore, Maryland, was re- 
cently awarded the Navy and Marine 
Medal by Vice Admiral T.C. Kinkaid, 
commander of allied naval forces in the 
Southwest Pacific. 

When assault troops stormed ashore in 
the New Guinea area in a surprise land- 
ing, they were met with heavy enemy fire. 
A wounded soldier, who fell in front of a 
beached LST just as an American tank was 
embarking, was in danger of being run 
over by his own comrades. With complete 
disregard for Japanese fire, Commander 
Williams leaped from the ship and hauled 
the wounded man to safety. 

—Federal Probation, 
vol. 8, no. 4 (1944): 52 


Not only did line personnel serve, but so 
did federal probation’s top administrators, 
namely its Chief and Assistant Chief: Rich- 
ard A. Chappell and Victor H. Evjen. Accord- 
ing to a news brief printed in December of 
1945, Richard Chappell rose to the rank of 
lieutenant commander and served as assistant 
Director of the Corrective Services Division, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel from March 10, 
1944, until October 1, 1945. Mr. Chappell 


returned to his position as Chief of Probation 
at the Administrative Office on March 7, 1946. 
Victor Evjen entered military service on April 
15, 1943. He rose to the rank of captain in the 
U.S. Army and served in the Correction Divi- 
sion of the Office of The Adjutant General.** 
He returned to his duties as Assistant Chief of 
Probation at the Administrative Office on Sep- 
tember 10, 1946. Both men received special 
commendations for their actions.” 


Military Offenders 
in the Community 


During the Second World War, all military 
personnel were subject to 121 separate Ar- 
ticles of War.*® Article Numbers 54 through 
96 governed criminal behavior and included 
numerous offenses such as “desertion, ab- 
sence without leave, mutiny or sedition, be- 
ing found drunk on duty, arson, burglary, 
housebreaking, robbery, larceny, embezzle- 
ment, perjury, forgery, assault and bur- 
glary.”*” As of November 1945, the Army had 
34,766 prisoners and the Navy reported an- 
other 16,070.** Considering there were ap- 
proximately 11.8 million men in the armed 
forces by the summer of 1945, the total num- 
ber of Army and Navy prisoners was a very 
small percentage.*? Still, it constituted a con- 
siderable criminal population when one con- 
siders that the military had no significant 
correctional program at the start of the war.” 
In fact, the Director of the Bureau of Prisons 
commented in 1945 that the task of building 
an adequate military correctional program 
from scratch had been an “overwhelming” 
undertaking.*! 

Both branches, however, were quick to 
adopt the correctional philosophy of rehabili- 
tation prevalent in criminal justice at the time. 
Major Perry V. Wagley of the Sixth Service 
Command Rehabilitation Center stated the 
Army gave “emphasis to treatment instead of 
punishment, and casts aside the concepts of 
retribution and deterrence in favor of refor- 
mation.”*? The Navy professed that the goal 
of its correctional program was also “to treat 
its offenders in such manner that they will be 
restored to duty benefitted, rather than dam- 
aged, by the period of confinement.”*? It was 
the “mission” of both military branches to 
restore prisoners to active service.’ As op- 
posed to the Navy, however, the Army chose 
to include federal probation in its correctional 
strategy early in the war. 

On July 20, 1942, the Administrative Of- 
fice of the U.S. Courts advised federal proba- 
tion officers that the Army was asking federal 


probation officers to “obtain information re- 
garding inmates of [its] disciplinary bar- 
racks.”°> The purpose of this request was to 
“assist the military authorities in arranging 
[the] discharge of offenders.”°° Federal pro- 
bation officers were to gather the same per- 
sonal and social history as that presented in 
presentence reports prepared for civilian 
courts and parole release investigations.*’ This 
information was used in conjunction with 
various psycho-social evaluations conducted 
by military personnel to determine what type 
of discharge the offender would receive from 
confinement. There were three conditions 
under which any Army prisoner was released 
from the disciplinary barracks: “restoration 
to duty; home parole; or discharge at expira- 
tion of sentence.”** 

The Administrative Office anticipated that 
only a small number of investigations would 
be conducted by federal probation offices at 
the Army’s behest. Nevertheless, federal pro- 
bation officers were encouraged to help out 
however they could.*? By the end of 1942, the 
Administrative Office recorded that 50 inves- 
tigations of military offenders had been con- 
ducted by federal probation officers. Within 
three years, federal probation officers identi- 
fied and helped in the restoration of 17,000 
soldiers back to duty.°! 

In conjunction with arranging for the re- 
lease of these offenders, Federal Probation was 
informally asked to provide parole supervi- 
sion for those military offenders released on 
“home parole.”® By December of 1942, fifty- 
four military prisoners had been paroled to 
federal probation officers.®* Two years later, 
the War Department sought to make formal 
arrangements with federal probation to in- 
crease the number of military parolees on 
home parole and wanted federal probation 
officers to supervise these offenders. This 
was part of the War Department’s creation 
of a Correction Division within the Office of 
the Adjutant General, on September 11, 
1944. Its purpose was to “coordinate and 
standardize the rehabilitation and control of 
military prisoners” and it exercised jurisdic- 
tion over all Army offenders.®° The Correc- 
tion Division stressed to federal probation 
officers that military offenders were to be su- 
pervised in the same manner as were civilian 
parolees.” 

Between 1942 and 1945, the actual num- 
ber of military parolees was “relatively 
small.”°* In fact, it would not be until March 
of 1948 that the federal probation system 
would see its maximum number of military 
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offenders on parole.® A total of 7,000 mili- 
tary offenders were supervised by federal pro- 
bation officers between 1946 and 1949. Partly 
due to the success federal probation had in 
supervising its parolees, the Army completely 
reorganized its parole procedures in August 
of 1946 and expanded its arrangements with 
the federal probation system.” 

In this article, I have painted a statistical 
picture of the impact World War II had on 
the Federal Probation System; what remains 
to be considered are the actual correctional 
concerns federal probation officers con- 
fronted during the war. Full employment was 
a critical issue for correctional officers across 
the country, given the shortage in American 
manpower during the war.”! As also can be 
imagined, Selective Service violators and mili- 
tary parolees comprised a significant portion 
of the caseload of a federal probation officer 
and brought their own set of problems. An- 
other issue receiving nationwide attention 
during the war was prostitution. This became 
a particularly troublesome problem for the 
entire American criminal justice system dur- 
ing the war. In the December 2003 issue of 
Federal Probation, | will describe how the fed- 
eral probation service dealt with these issues. 
Doing so will undoubtedly garner a better ap- 
preciation for American corrections in re- 
sponse to the challenge set forth by Judge 
Justin Miller to strive for a fair and temper- 
ate wartime justice system. 
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[Note: The following article was originally de- 
livered as a speech on May 23, 1938, and sub- 
sequently published in the October 1938 issue 
of Federal Probation (volume 2, no. 4). As we 
grapple today with what we now call “prisoner 
reentry” issues, readers may be interested to read 
an important public figure speaking on a simi- 
lar issue 65 years ago. Some of the issues, as you 
will see, are quite familiar, while others—and 
the language in which they are couched—are 
now largely foreign to us. ] 


| HAVE FREQUENTLY wondered what 
varying degrees of amazement might be mani- 
fested by some of my early predecessors in 
the office of Attorney General were they to 
return today and, ina tour of the Department 
of Justice, observe the diversified duties of the 
Government’s chief law officer in the year 
1938. There would be, I am confident, many 
expressions of genuine surprise at the remark- 
able expansion that had taken place. For in- 
stance, they could not fail to be impressed by 
the fact that the Attorney General has under 
his supervision 22 penal and correctional in- 
stitutions, ranging from reformatories, 
mountain camps and hospitals to the prison 
in San Francisco Harbor known as Alcatraz. 

The Federal prison system is today the 
largest co-ordinated prison system in the 
world. Its story has never been fully told. 
Prison stories generally remain untold. From 
the beginning of institutional treatment the 
public psychology has dictated that what tran- 
spires behind prison walls shall remain a mys- 
tery. There has beenja definite demand that 
those who have transgressed be forgotten. 
“Don’t throw their problems back at us,” they 
said. “We have builded a prison wall to keep 


them in. Keep them in. They are men apart. 
Keep them apart.” 


Ninety-nine Percent Come Out 


It has only been in recent years—very recent 
years—that we have come to comprehend the 
challenge which prisons present in our cul- 
ture. The awakening comes inevitably if we 
inquire about our prisoners. Who are they? 
What happens to them? The answer—I’ll give 
it to you—they all come out! Well, at least 99 
percent of them. Of the 16,000 Federal pris- 
oners confined in our institutions last year 
only 79 died. Yes, they come out—back to live 
in your neighborhood, to walk beside you on 
the street, even to join your church. Their 
children will associate with your children, 
their families will be a part of your commu- 
nity. If men don’t die in prison they must 
live—and die—after they leave prison. And 
that, my friends, is the challenge of the prison 
system. We cannot escape it and we simply 
must face it. 


Life in the “Barred Cities” 


The institutions which come under the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons of the Department of 
Justice have been called “Uncle Sam’s barred 
cities.” The people in them have one—and 
only one—thing in common. They have been 
caught, convicted and imprisoned for some 
violations of the many hundreds of Federal 
criminal statutes. There are forgers, auto 
thieves, kidnappers, smugglers, murderers, 
bank robbers, racketeers, narcotic addicts, 
confidence men, and even a few of our moun- 
tain folk who neglected to comply with cer- 
tain revenue requirements in the manufacture 
of moonshine. No two persons are alike. 


Homer Cummings, 


former Attorney General 


Some are rich, others poor. There are the sick 
and the well, the morons and the geniuses. 
Every occupation, skill, profession and reli- 
gion is represented. They form an amorphous 
mass which must be broken down and ana- 
lyzed before there can be intelligent treatment. 

Remember that, for better or worse, they 
all come out some day. 

Classification thus becomes our first great 
task. Obviously, 16,000 separate means of in- 
stitutional treatment are out of the question. 
But we can make, and we have made, genu- 
ine attempts to separate the old from the 
young, the sick from the well, the good risks 
from the bad. Let me describe briefly this 
phase of the work. 

Young offenders are placed in reformato- 
ries such as the one at Chillicothe, Ohio. Here 
they are educated and taught trades. Others 
who give evidence of an awakened sense of 
responsibility and who have no apparent 
ambition to escape are sent to our mountain 
camps, such as the one at Kooskia, Idaho, or 
the one in the Catalina Mountains of Arizona. 
The physical and mental defectives are sent 
to our hospital at Springfield, Mo. The nar- 
cotic addicts are concentrated in specially 
equipped institutions. While only 5 percent 
of our prison population is made up of 
women, it has been necessary to maintain a 
special institution for them at Alderson, W. 
Va. The habitual criminals are ordinarily sent 
to the older prisons, such as Atlanta and 
Leavenworth. For those with serious records 
of violent crime, or who are intractable in 
ordinary prisons, we have the institution at 
Alcatraz. It will be seen from this brief listing 
that each institution serves a separate purpose. 
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Dealing With Immature 
Delinquents 


The most recent attempt to secure a degree 
of specialized treatment is represented by the 
measure which I recommended last week to 
the Congress, which would create a uniform 
system for dealing with immature delin- 
quents. It provides for a uniform procedure 
for the trial of Federal juvenile delinquents 
much like the enlightened systems which have 
been created in many of the States, since the 
turn of the century. This, I think you will agree 
with me, is a vital need. It provides also that 
the juvenile may be committed to the custody 
of the Attorney General so as to make pos- 
sible the use of such State and local institu- 
tions and quasi-public homes as may appear 
to be suitable. Such a system would thus serve 
to reduce to a minimum the detention of ju- 
veniles in jails. Again, we must not forget that 
some day these youngsters will come out. 


The Curse of Idleness 


The greatest curse of prison life is the degrad- 
ing effect of idleness. Each year in the prisons 
of this and other countries thousands of men 
are going through a process of mental, spiri- 
tual and physical disintegration. Many of the 
men who are in prison were unable to meet 
the tests that modern existence imposes. We 
conceive it to be our duty to see that these 
misfits are not returned less fit than when they 
enter. During the past five years we have de- 
veloped three new prison industries and in- 
creased the number of inmates employed in 
industrial occupations from 1,760 to 3,230. 
Approximately 80 percent of our inmates are 
kept busy at some kind of work. The goods 
manufactured are made only for the use of 
the Federal Government and we consequently 
eliminate any possibility that these products 
will reduce the wages of industry or the stan- 
dards in private enterprise. In this way we 
have attempted, without injury to free labor, 
to remove the ancient curse of idleness. 


Importance of Health 


Another challenge is presented in the health 
of these men. We have resolved that they shall 
not leave our institutions with the mark of 
prison pallor and the handicap of a sickly 
body. Men can’t fight their way back to re- 
spectability under such a burden. In the past 
five years we have doubled the medical staff 
of the Federal institutions and during this 
period the number of out-patient treatments 
increased from 385,000 to 900,000. Special 
research in the treatment of drug addiction 


has been inaugurated at two of the institu- 
tions. Why should we expend all these efforts 
in behalf of men who have violated our laws 
when often outside prison walls persons who 
have led orderly lives suffer for want of such 
treatment? Why? Because they all come out. 


Note of Hope Needed 


Another great task which confronts us may 
be characterized by the phrase “hope versus 
despair.” Prisons breed bitterness. The whole 
atmosphere of prison life is conducive to the 
production of warped minds—long prison 
corridors, the lock step, the monotonous 
shuffle of marching men, the walls, the bars, 
the guarded towers. It becomes our duty in 
these surroundings to inject some note of 
hope, though at times I confess it is extremely 
difficult. To remove bitterness, rancor and the 
pervading sense of defeat is a real task, but 
nevertheless an essential duty which falls on 
us. The fight is an unending one. 

We have another obligation, however, and 
a primary one. That is to see to it that the sen- 
tence of the court is fully and faithfully ex- 
ecuted, and that men leaving the institution 
do not leave by the route which is commonly 
described by the inmates as “over the fence.” 
When a man goes to a Federal prison he must 
realize that loss of liberty is the inevitable con- 
sequence of crime. Occasionally, of course, a 
few men escape. They are few indeed. During 
the last fiscal year, out of an average popula- 
tion of nearly 16,000 only 19 men escaped, 
usually from prison camps, and 18 of these 
were recaptured within a few hours. Shortly 
after I assumed the office of Attorney Gen- 
eral I became convinced of the need in our 
prison system for an extra secure institution 
in which might be confined offenders of a 
well-understood type. It was this conviction 
which led me to take such a personal interest 
in the establishment of the penitentiary at 
Alcatraz in 1934. We needed some place 
where the “end product” of our law-enforce- 
ment system could be incarcerated. We 
needed a place also for ingenious “escape art- 
ists,” and for those who are intractable or 
impair discipline or seek to maintain contact 
with the underworld. We established such an 
institution. It was not only intended for the 
purposes named but also to improve the 
morale and release the tension in the prisons 
in which this type of prisoner had previously 
been confined. Firm discipline and minimum 
privileges without resort to brutality, these 
characterize what has picturesquely been 
termed “the Rock.” The warden at Alcatraz, 


Mr. James A. Johnston, is possessed of intel- 
ligence, experience and ingenuity. I can as- 
sure you that it would be difficult to place the 
institution in more competent hands. 


150,000 Are Incarcerated 


There are today upward of 150,000 men and 
women in all of our State and Federal prisons 
and reformatories. This does not include 
thousands of individuals confined in city and 
county jails. A little more than 18,000 of these, 
including inmates in narcotics farms, are in 
Federal institutions. In addition, about 4,900 
are serving parts of their sentences on parole 
or on conditional release. To those must be 
added about 30,000 men and women who 
have been placed upon probation by Federal 
judges and who are under the supervision of 
the Department of Justice. 


Inspection of Jails 


There is still one other group, consisting of 
5,000 Federal offenders, who are boarded out 
in local city and county jails, awaiting sen- 
tence or serving short sentences. To insure 
proper housing for this group it has been nec- 
essary for us rigidly to inspect all of the jails 
in this country which might be used by the 
Federal Government. Out of a total of more 
than 3,000 county jails in this country the 
Bureau of Prisons has approved less than 700. 
These inspections have served a highly useful 
purpose by drawing public attention to those 
that are inadequately equipped or poorly op- 
erated. The conditions which exist in many 
of them are deplorable. Such institutions fre- 
quently are virtual schools of crime. Ofttimes 
there is no attempt at segregation. Discipline 
is lax and the sanitary conditions are literally 
disgusting. Graft, corruption and brutality are 
not uncommon. Partly because of these con- 
ditions and also to serve as a demonstration 
of what standards should prevail in the op- 
eration of a modern jail, we have provided 
for three new regional institutions at Sand- 
stone, Minn., Tallahassee, Fla., and Terminal 
Island, Calif. The California institution will 
be formally opened within the next two weeks. 
The other two institutions are almost ready 
for occupancy. They will also serve to take care 
of the growing number of Federal prisoners 
which are crowding our institutions. Some of 
our institutions are greatly overcrowded. We 
hope to meet this increasing load by the con- 
struction of additional facilities as soon as 
funds become available. 
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“THEY ALL COME OUT” 


Aid to the States 


While I have necessarily confined myself to 
the problems of the Federal prison system, I 
would be remiss if I did not refer to the ac- 
complishments of the Prison Industries Re- 
organization Administration, which was 
created by President Roosevelt three years ago 
to assist the States, upon their request, in plan- 
ning better penal methods. The services of this 
organization have been availed of by the large 
sums in grants and loans through the P.W.A. 
and the W.P.A. for new correctional facilities 
in various States and municipalities through- 
out the country. 

I believe you will gather from the brief pic- 
ture which I have presented this evening 
something of the staggering administrative 
burden which is involved in the guarding, 
employing, educating and supervising of so 
vast an army. Almost 25 percent of the funds 
expended by the Department of Justice goes 
to this work. Nearly 2,000 of our employees 
devote their full time to prison work. The di- 
rector of the Bureau of Prisons is Mr. James 
V. Bennett, an able, industrious, humane and 
far-sighted public servant. 


Long Prison Terms 


I have reminded you, perhaps too often, that 
prisoners must some day leave our institu- 
tions. I have occasionally been asked why this 
is necessarily so. Why should not the great 
mass of offenders be kept behind bars for life 
or for long terms? The answer is twofold. First, 


for many of our Federal offenders it would 
be unjust to impose long prison terms. In the 
second place there are practical difficulties. 
The average time of confinement of an inmate 
of a Federal prison is about 20 months. If this 
confinement period were extended to 40 
months we would have to erect twice as many 
institutions at a staggering cost. And if this 
were done it would be very questionable 
whether we had made any particular contri- 
bution to the solution of our problem, be- 
cause after the 40-month period had been 
served the prisoner would still come out. 


The Method of Release 


But we are presented with a real problem 
when it comes to the method of release. The 
basic question is this—shall a man leave 
prison scot-free or shali he come out under 
supervision? We must not forget that he has 
to undergo an adjustment process. If people 
were to trace the footsteps of the average man 
who leaves prison today and goes in search of 
employment in an effort to fight his way back 
they would comprehend some of the difficul- 
ties which the prisoner faces in making this 
adjustment. 

A well-regulated parole system whereby 
deserving prisoners may be permitted to leave 
their cells before the expiration of their terms, 
and get permanent work outside of the jail 
under the supervision of honest parole offic- 
ers, has its place in any scientific program of 
crime prevention. Twenty-five percent of 


those who leave the Federal institutions today 
go out under parole. The small percentage of 
those who fail is a tribute to the intelligent se- 
lection by the Federal Parole Board and the 
conscientious work of our Federal parole su- 
pervisors. The Department of Justice rejects the 
idea that parole should be used for clemency, 
as an opportunity to review the sentence meted 
out by the trial judge, or for any purpose ex- 
cept to provide a scientific and helpful means 
of rehabilitating those cases in which reforma- 
tion is possible and where law-abiding conduct 
may reasonably be anticipated. When parole 
systems do not do this they cannot rightfully 
be called parole. Release without supervision 
is not parole. Our position is simply this—we 
believe in parole and constantly seek to im- 
prove its administration. 

It has been necessary in these remarks to 
confine myself to certain fundamental prob- 
lems which face the Department of Justice in 
the administration of its prison system. I have 
been forced to eliminate from this discussion 
many interesting and, indeed, vital phases of 
the work. I might summarize with this sug- 
gestion, that in the administration of our pe- 
nal institutions we have endeavored to make 
them places in which there is hope rather than 
despair, work rather than idleness, health 
rather than disease. We feel that this is a pro- 
tective policy to which all realists willingly 
subscribe, for we are constantly faced with the 
one undeniable fact, that some day those men 
will all come out. 
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FROM ITS INCEPTION, probation has 
faced the oft-competing goals of law enforce- 
ment/public safety and rehabilitation/reinte- 
gration of the offender (Ellsworth 1990; 
McCleary 1978). These goals lead to role con- 
flict for probation officers. Probation offic- 
ers are asked to help their clients, while at the 
same time being charged with ensuring pub- 
lic safety. While this role conflict has existed 
since the inception of probation, recent de- 
velopments have heightened it. The United 
States Supreme Court has made it clear that 
the Fourth Amendment does not apply to 
probation officers as it does to police officers 
(Pennsylvania Board of Probation and Parole 
v. Scott, 524 U.S. 357 (1998)); this has led 
some law enforcement agencies to rely on 
probation officers to perform law enforce- 
ment tasks. At the same time, the number of 
offenders under community supervision has 
increased dramatically in the past decade. In 
this paper we seek to determine what impact, 
if any, the shift in the nature and quality of 
probation has had on the legally defined roles 
of probation officers. 

In their study of the statutorily mandated 
roles of probation officers, Burton, Latessa, and 
Barker (1992) found that the majority of state 
legislatures mandated that probation officers 
perform law enforcement-oriented tasks. Their 
findings are in concert with much of the lit- 
erature on the matter, which supports the idea 
that goals of probation had shifted to a retribu- 
tive ideology in the 1970s. However, it is un- 
known whether the trend towards an emphasis 
on the law enforcement-related functions of 
probation officers has continued. We exam- 
ined state statutes to determine which proba- 
tion goals are statutorily mandated today. 


The History and Goals 
of Probation 


In the beginning, probation primarily in- 
tended to rehabilitate offenders. John 
Augustus in 1841 began assisting offenders in 
Boston who were on temporary suspension 
or postponement of sentence (Regoli and 
Hewitt 1996). His tasks were to supervise his 
charges and to counsel and assist them in 
finding homes, securing employment, and 
adjusting to family difficulties. In 1880, pro- 
bation was formally implemented statewide 
in Massachusetts. In the following decades, 
probation expanded to several other states, 
the juvenile justice system, and the federal 
government. By 1956, every state had imple- 
mented probation (Sieh 1993). From 
probation’s inception, police agencies often 
utilized probation officers to do law enforce- 
ment work (Evans 1997; Lindner 1994). 

Intense criticism of the rehabilitative 
model of criminal justice surfaced in the early 
1970s (Cullen, Lutze, Link and Wolf, 1989). 
This criticism resulted in a “get tough” re- 
sponse to crime that embraced retribution, 
deterrence, and incapacitation as the proper 
goals of corrections. Benekos (1990) observed 
that as part of this “get tough” movement, 
community corrections was restructured, and 
community protection and offender control 
became the primary goals of probation 
(Benekos 1990). 

Prison overcrowding has resulted in 
probation being seen as a punitive alterna- 
tive to an expensive and overcrowded 
prison system. With the increased reliance 
on probation as an alternative, probation 
agencies have been presented with ever- 
increasing workloads, a more problematic 


probation population, and scarce resources 
for services and treatment for offenders 
(Koehler and Lindner 1992). In addition, 
regular probation is commonly dismissed 
by policymakers, researchers, and the pub- 
lic as either meaningless or ineffective. This 
has resulted in probation agencies being 
pressured to implement ever more punitive 
strategies (Bryan 1995; Koehler and 
Lindner 1992). Lindner (1994) argues that 
there has been a definite trend towards a 
control/enforcement-oriented model of 
probation supervision. 

Findings from a study of state statutes re- 
garding probation also suggest that the con- 
servative ideology of punishment and public 
safety is in full force. In their study of the statu- 
torily mandated role of probation officers, 
Burton, Latessa, and Barker (1992) found that 
the majority of state legislatures mandated pro- 
bation officers to perform enforcement-ori- 
ented tasks. These enforcement-oriented tasks 
were seen as controlling probationers. Burton 
et al. found that 43 states required probation 
officers to supervise probationers and 19 states 
required them to keep probationers under 
surveillance, while less than half (17) of the 
states mandated the treatment and rehabili- 
tation of probationers. In addition, only 15 
states required probation officers to provide 
probationers with counseling services. These 
findings indicate that as of 1992, state legisla- 
tures sought to ensure public safety by legally 
mandating probation officers to perform en- 
forcement-oriented tasks (Burton et al. 1992). 
The goal of the present research is to assess 
the extent to which the statutorily defined 
roles of probation officers have changed in 
the decade since the last study. 
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Methods 


The 2002 statutes of all 50 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were analyzed to ascertain 
the statutory definitions of probation officer 
functions. This study focuses on adult pro- 
bation officers—it is possible that the duties 
of juvenile probation officers are prescribed 
differently. In addition, it is also possible that 
the duties actually performed by adult pro- 
bation officers are different from those man- 
dated by statute. 

After collecting and analyzing the 2002 
statutes, we compared the results with the 
results from the prior study by Burton et al. 
(1992). This comparison is presented in Table 
One. Next, we broke down the set of tasks into 
two categories—law enforcement tasks and 
rehabilitative tasks—to determine what 
changes have been made since 1992. This 
comparison is presented in Table Two. Lastly, 
in order to discern if any trends have devel- 
oped since the 1992 study, we examined the 
decreases and increases in the type and num- 
ber of tasks each state prescribed. This infor- 
mation is presented in Table Three. 


Conceptualization of Key Terms 


The statutorily prescribed functions of proba- 
tion officers were classified into two categories. 
The first category, rehabilitative tasks, incorpo- 
rated tasks that were designed to help offenders 
solve their social and psychological problems. 
These included assisting in rehabilitation, coun- 
seling, developing community service programs, 
locating employment, and writing pre-sentence 
investigation reports. The second category, law 
enforcement tasks, incorporated tasks designed 
to enforce the conditions of probation and en- 
sure public safety. These duties included super- 
vision, surveillance, investigation of cases, 
development/discussion of probation condi- 
tions, home/work visitation, arrest, referrals, 
record-keeping, performance of other court 
duties, collection of restitution, serving of war- 
rants, maintenance of contact with the court, 
recommendation of sentences, assistance of law 
enforcement agencies, assistance of the court in 
transferring cases, enforcement of criminal laws, 
initiation revocations, and acting as a law en- 
forcement/peace officer. 


Operationalization of Key Terms 


The authors analyzed the legally prescribed 
functions of probation officers found in the stat- 
utes of the 50 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. The functions were then identified as either 
rehabilitative-oriented or law enforcement-ori- 
ented. The totals for each jurisdiction were then 


tallied. If the number of rehabilitative-oriented 
functions exceeded the number of law enforce- 
ment-oriented functions, then the state was la- 
beled as possessing a public safety/law 
enforcement type of working philosophy. On 
the other hand, if a state possessed a simple 
majority of rehabilitative-type tasks, then the 
state was labeled as possessing a treatment/re- 
habilitation oriented working philosophy. Ifthe 
state totals were equal, then the state was labeled 
as having a dual working philosophy. 


Findings 


Analysis of the 2002 state statutes reveals that 
there were 23 legislatively prescribed duties/ 
functions for probation officers—which is 
one more than in 1992. Possessing the power 
of a law enforcement /peace officer is the only 
new legally prescribed function of probation 
officers. This inclusion augments the asser- 
tion that the punitive ideology has embed- 
ded itself in the probation system. 

Additionally, we found that only 9 of the 
50 states maintained an identical number of 
tasks as in 1992. Of these, only Alabama and 
Connecticut did not change any of the man- 
dated tasks. The other states maintained some 
tasks, while replacing others with new tasks. 
Maine, for instance, possessed eight legally 
prescribed duties for probation officers in 
1992. By 2002, the state had dropped the task 
of writing P.S.I.’s and adopted the task of as- 
sisting in rehabilitation, while maintaining the 
other prescribed duties. 

Moreover, 12 of the 50 states have fewer pre- 
scribed functions than in 1992. For instance, 
New Mexico required probation officers to per- 
form seven tasks in 1992. By 2002, the state only 
mandated their officers to perform the task of 
recommending sentences, dropping the other 
six prescribed functions. Similarly, Idaho man- 
dated their probation officers to perform seven 
tasks in 1992, but by 2002 all these functions 
were eliminated except the tasks of investigat- 
ing cases and writing P.S.I.’s. 

A majority of states (29 states) had more 
prescribed functions in 2002 than in 1992. Of 
the states that increased the number of pre- 
scribed functions, Delaware is perhaps the 
most intriguing. In 1992, only three functions 
were required there (supervision, investiga- 
tion of cases, and writing of P.S.I.’s). By 2002, 
however, this number had increased to 14. Of 
these new additions, three are rehabilitative 
in nature (assist in rehabilitation, counsel, and 
locate employment). Oregon has also in- 
creased the number of prescribed duties re- 
quired of their probation officers at an 


astounding rate. In 1992, there were no statu- 
torily mandated tasks. By 2002 there were 
eight such tasks. 

Table Two reveals that 14 of the 22 func- 
tions prescribed in 1992 showed increases in 
the total number of states requiring them in 
2002. Conversely, 6 of the 22 functions pre- 
scribed in 1992 decreased in the total num- 
ber of states requiring them in 2002, while two 
prescribed functions stayed the same. 

Of all the changes that took place between 
1992 and 2002, the most drastic was the func- 
tion of writing P.S.1.’s. Forty-two jurisdictions 
mandated this function in 1992, while only 23 
mandated it in 2002. The next largest variance 
was seen in the function of serving warrants 
(an increased from 4 to 15), followed by mak- 
ing arrests (an increase from 15 to 24) and per- 
forming surveillance (an increase from 19 to 
26). In addition, of the functions that did 
change, over half (12) did so with three or fewer 
deviations from what they were in 1992. In 
other words, a majority of the functions had 
only a slight increase or decrease in the num- 
ber of jurisdictions mandating them. 

The results of this study indicate that pro- 
bation officers are more likely to be statuto- 
rily mandated to perform law enforcement 
tasks than to perform rehabilitative tasks. The 
five tasks most prescribed by states are law- 
enforcement-oriented (supervision—46, in- 
vestigate cases—32, keep records—27, 
surveillance—26, develop/discuss probation 
conditions—24, and arrest—24). However, 
we also found that the roles of probation of- 
ficers are becoming increasingly more hetero- 
geneous—the task of rehabilitation is 
beginning to reappear in the statutes, indi- 
cating that the system for many states is be- 
coming more balanced. Five of the 23 
statutorily prescribed tasks (i.e. assist in re- 
habilitation, counsel, develop community ser- 
vice programs, locate employment, and write 
P.S.I.’s) were designed to aid in the rehabili- 
tation of the offender.' Accordingly, three of 
those five statutorily mandated tasks identi- 
fied as being rehabilitation-oriented in 1992 
increased their totals in 2002. Assisting in re- 
habilitation increased from 17 to 22, coun- 
seling increased from 15 to 19, and locating 
employment increased from two to three. 


'Writing pre-sentence investigation reports 
(P.S.I.’s) was found to be an enforcement oriented 
function in the 1992 study. In the current study, 
however, the authors decided that this task best 
incorporated the criteria of a rehabilitation ori- 
ented function. See Conceptualization of Key Terms. 
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TABLE 1 
Legally Prescribed Functions of Probation Officers 


Alabama Alaska Arizona Arkansas California Colorado Connecticut Delaware 
1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 


Investigate Cases 


Assist in Rehabilitation 


Develop/Discuss 
Probation Conditions 


Counsel 
Visit Home/Work 
Arrest 


Make Referrals 

Write P.S.1. 

Keep Records 

Perform Other Court Duties 
Collect Restitution 


Serve Warrants al 
Maintain Contact With Court ™ 


Recommend Sentences 


Develop Community 
Service Programs 


Assist Law Enforcement 
Agencies 

Assist Court in 
Transferring Cases 


Enforce Criminal Laws 


Locate Employment 


Initiate Revocations 


Law Enforcement/ 
Peace Officer 


TOTALS 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 
Legally Prescribed Functions of Probation Officers 


D.C. Florida Georgia Hawaii idaho lilinois Indiana 

2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 
Surveillance - - 
Assist in Rehabilitation w 
Develop/Discuss 
Visit Home/Work 
Arrest 
Make Referrals 
Keep Records - ¥ 
Perform Other Court Duties 
Collect Restitution - 
Serve Warrants ad 
Maintain Contact With Court - ¥ 


Recommend Sentences 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


Develop Community 

Service Programs al 

Assist Law Enforcement 

Agencies 
Assist Court in 


Enforce Criminal Laws al 


Locate Employment 


Initiate Revocations 

Law Enforcement/ 

Peace Officer 

TOTALS — 4 4 2 5 6 9 10 7 2 8 8 11 12 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 
Legally Prescribed Functions of Probation Officers 


lowa Kansas Kentucky —_ Louisiana Maine Maryland Massachusetts + Michigan 
1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 


Assist in Rehabilitation 


Develop/Discuss 
Probation Conditions 


Counsel 
Visit Home/Work 


Arrest 


Make Referrals 
Write P.S.I. 


Keep Records 


Perform Other Court Duties 


Collect Restitution 


Serve Warrants 
Maintain Contact With Court 


Recommend Sentences 


Develop Community 
Service Programs 


Assist Law Enforcement 
Agencies 


Assist Court in 
Transferring Cases 


Enforce Criminal Laws 


Locate Employment 


Initiate Revocations 


Law Enforcement/ 
Peace Officer 


TOTALS 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 
Legally Prescribed Functions of Probation Officers 


Minnesota Mississippi Missouri Montana Nebraska Nevada NewHampshre 
1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 


Surveillance al 


Assist in Rehabilitation 


IX 

IX 

IX 


Develop/Discuss 
Probation Conditions 


\ 
\ 
\ 

\ 

\ 
\ 
\ 


Counsel - 
Visit Home/Work 


Arrest 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


\ 
\ 


Make Referrals 
Write P.S.1. 


\ 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


Keep Records 


Perform Other Court Duties al 


Collect Restitution w 


Serve Warrants w 


Maintain Contact With Court al 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


Recommend Sentences w al 


VIN INN 


Develop Community 
Service Programs 


Assist Law Enforcement 
Agencies 


Assist Court in 
Transferring Cases 


Enforce Criminal Laws 


Locate Employment 


Initiate Revocations 


Law Enforcement/ 
Peace Officer 


TOTALS 9 9 8 k2 7 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 
Legally Prescribed Functions of Probation Officers 


New Jersey New Mexico New York NorthCarolina North Dakota Ohio Oklahoma 
1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 


Surveillance 


Investigate Cases 


Assist in Rehabilitation 


Develop/Discuss 
Probation Conditions 


Counsel 

Visit Home/Work 
Arrest 

Make Referrals 
Write P.S.1. 


Keep Records 


Perform Other Court Duties 


Collect Restitution 


Serve Warrants 
Maintain Contact With Court 


Recommend Sentences 


Develop Community 
Service Programs 


Assist Law Enforcement 
Agencies 


Assist Court in 
Transferring Cases 


Enforce Criminal Laws 


Locate Employment 


Initiate Revocations 


Law Enforcement/ 
Peace Officer 


TOTALS 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 
Legally Prescribed Functions of Probation Officers 


Oregon Pennsylvania Rhode Island South Carolina South Dakota Tennessee Texas 
1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 


Surveillance 


\ 


Investigate Cases ll 
Assist in Rehabilitation 


\ 


Develop/Discuss 
Probation Conditions 


\ 
\ 


Counsel 
Visit Home/Work 
Arrest w 


\ 


\ 


VIN 


\ 
\ 
\ 


Make Referrals 
Write P.S.I. 
Keep Records 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


Perform Other Court Duties al w 


Collect Restitution 


Serve Warrants al w 
Maintain Contact With Court 


Recommend Sentences 


Develop Community 
Service Programs 


Assist Law Enforcement 
Agencies 


Assist Court in 
Transferring Cases val 


Enforce Criminal Laws ww 


Locate Employment 


Initiate Revocations 


Law Enforcement/ 
Peace Officer val 


TOTALS O 8 3 1 2 1 9 10 3 4 4 | 4 a 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 
Legally Prescribed Functions of Probation Officers 


Utah Vermont Virginia Washington West Virginia Wisconsin Wyoming 
1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 1992 2002 


Surveillance 


Investigate Cases 


Assist in Rehabilitation 


Develop/Discuss 
Probation Conditions 


Counsel 

Visit Home/Work 
Arrest 

Make Referrals 
Write P.S.1. 

Keep Records 


Perform Other Court Duties 


Collect Restitution 


Serve Warrants 


Maintain Contact With Court 


Recommend Sentences 


Develop Community 
Service Programs 


Assist Law Enforcement 
Agencies 


Assist Court in 
Transferring Cases 


Enforce Criminal Laws 


Locate Employment 


Initiate Revocations 


Law Enforcement/ 
Peace Officer 


TOTALS 
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TABLE 2 
Classification of the Legally Prescribed Functions of Probation Officers 


Task Orientation # Of States With This Function # Of States With This Function 
1992 2002 


Rehabilitation Functions 


Assist in Rehabilitation 17 22 


Counsel 15 19 


Develop Community Service Programs 


Locate Employment 
Write P.S.I. 
TOTALS 


Law Enforcement Functions 


Supervision 


Surveillance 


Investigate Cases 


Develop/Discuss Probation Conditions 
Visit Home/Work 


Arrest 


Make Referrals 


Keep Records 


Perform Other Court Duties 


Collect Restitution 


Serve Warrants 


Maintain Contact With Court 


Recommend Sentences 


Assist Law Enforcement Agencies 


Assist Court in Transferring Cases 


Enforce Criminal Laws 


Initiate Revocations 


Law Enforcement/Peace Officer 
TOTALS 
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TABLE 3 
State by State Trend Analysis of Policy Orientation 


Number of Law Enforcement Functions Number of Rehabilitation Functions 
State 1992 2002 Changes 1992 2002 Change 
Alabama 9 0 
Alaska +3 
Arizona = 
Arkansas 
California +1 
Colorado +4 
Connecticut @) 
Delaware 
Exe 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
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Finally, we analyzed the orientation trends 
of the states. By determining the number of 
tasks increased or decreased from each state’s 
task orientation (i.e., the functions of law en- 
forcement and rehabilitation, respectively), we 
were able to discern whether individual states 
are becoming more law enforcement or reha- 
bilitative in orientation. We must note, how- 
ever, the limitations of this form of comparison. 
There is a clear difference in the sheer number 
of opportunities for change between law en- 
forcement tasks and rehabilitative tasks (18 and 
4, respectively). Accordingly, an increase or de- 
crease of one in the rehabilitative column is 
more significant than an increase or decrease of 
one in the law enforcement column. 

That said, Table Three reveals some inter- 
esting trends. Delaware, for instance, experi- 
enced a tremendous increase in both law 
enforcement and rehabilitative tasks between 
1992 and 2002. Similarly, Oregon underwent a 
six- and three-point increase in the orientations 
of law enforcement and rehabilitation, respec- 
tively. Another interesting state is Texas. As 
mentioned earlier, Texas is known for its “get 
tough” approach to crime. However, analysis 
of the statute reveals that Texas seems to have 
adopted a dual philosophy for probation. 

In contrast, the states of Michigan and 
Missouri have focused primarily on the task 
of enhancing their probation officers’ law 
enforcement capabilities. Both states received 
a two-point increase in the law enforcement 
column, while experiencing a one point de- 
crease in the rehabilitation column. Thus, 
philosophically, these states’ policy prescrip- 
tions have continued along the punitive path 
developed in the 1970s. 

Lastly, as expected, due to more opportu- 
nities for change in the law enforcement cat- 
egory, the greatest increases and decreases 
were in the law enforcement column. These 
include the following states: Delaware with 
eight, Oklahoma and Oregon with six, Idaho, 
Iowa, and Ohio with five, and Louisiana, New 
York, and Wyoming with four. Accordingly, 
with the exception of Delaware, Oregon, and 
Iowa, none of these states had any increases 
in the rehabilitation column. Thus, these 
states seem to be focused primarily on the 
enhancement of their probation officers’ abil- 
ity to enforce the conditions of probation and 
ensure public safety. 


Conclusion 


Our findings show that state legislatures man- 
dated probation officers to perform 23 tasks 
in 2002. Compared to the data in 1992, pos- 


sessing the power of a law enforcement/peace 
officer was the only new legally prescribed 
function in 2002. Although some states pre- 
scribed fewer tasks in 2002 than in 1992, the 
tendency was toward increasing the number 
of tasks. Probation officers are more likely to 
be statutorily mandated to perform law en- 
forcement tasks rather than rehabilitative 
tasks; however, the number of rehabilitation- 
oriented tasks has increased. Consequently, 
it seems that a more balanced approach to 
probation is being realized. 

All told, it appears that the goals of proba- 
tion are becoming more balanced than they 
were in 1992. First, it is clear from previous 
literature that the law enforcement goal of 
probation, which gained strength in the 
1970s, continued into the early 1990s. Sec- 
ond, the concept of restorative justice is gain- 
ing recognition and influencing corrections 
(Domurad 2000). Perhaps restorative justice, 
with its emphasis on restoring victims, com- 
munities, and offenders, has influenced a more 
balanced approach to probation. Third, there 
is some evidence that probation officers pre- 
fer a dual, or multi-goal probation system. 
Ellsworth (1990) found that probation offic- 
ers supported both the rehabilitation and law 
enforcement goals of probation. Findings from 
another survey conducted by Sluder, Shearer, 
and Potts (1991) suggest that there is greater 
support among probation officers for helping 
offenders on probation than there is for sim- 
ply controlling their behavior. Thus, if the goals 
of probation are truly becoming more balanced 
(at least statutorily), it may be a result of re- 
storative justice and probation officers’ increas- 
ing influence on state legislatures. 

Although our findings indicate that the 
statutorily prescribed goals of probation are 
becoming more balanced, more research is 
necessary to adequately assess whether this is 
true in practice. As stated before, researchers 
have found differences in the way probation 
officers define their roles and many factors 
influence these role definitions. In addition, 
research has indicated that probation offic- 
ers do not always carry out the roles that are 
communicated to them (Petronio 1982). Fur- 
thermore, 11 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia require probation officers to perform 
fewer than 5 of the 23 tasks identified in this 
research. This allows probation officers con- 
siderable discretion in defining their roles. 
Thus, future research should be directed at 
determining the role definitions and practices 
of the officers themselves. 
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DAY REPORTING CENTERS (DRCs) 
are facilities in which offenders spend their 
days being supervised and receiving services. 
Participants are allowed to leave the facilities 
to work and attend school, and they are per- 
mitted to spend their evenings at home, usu- 
ally under electronic surveillance. DRCs 
emerged in the United States during the late 
1980s as one of several intermediate sanctions, 
such as intensive probation supervision, elec- 
tronic monitoring, and house arrest, created 
to reduce jail and prison overcrowding and 
the attendant costs of incarceration (Byrne, 
Lurigio, & Petersilia, 1992). The current ar- 
ticle describes the results of an evaluation of 
the Cook County (Chicago) Sheriff's Day 
Reporting Center (CCDRC), an alternative to 
incarceration for pretrial detainees. The study 
tracked program participants’ arrests and 
reincarcerations after they had been released 
from the program. 


Origins and Types of DRCs 


Pioneered by probation reformers, DRCs 
originated in Great Britain in the 1970s, more 
than ten years earlier than they appeared in 
the United States. DRCs’ proponents in En- 
gland argued that imprisonment is an inef- 
fective sanction for nonserious but chronic 
offenders who use drugs and alcohol and lack 
basic living skills. To meet the needs of this 
population, DRCs began appearing through- 
out England and Wales in a variety of differ- 
ent settings and with a variety of different 
target populations, referral sources, and pro- 
gram requirements. The sheer number of cen- 
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ters (80 were reported in 1985) and their ap- 
parent successes attracted attention in the 
United States at a time when criminal justice 
officials were searching for innovations in 
corrections practices (Parent, Byrne, 
Tsarfatyl, Valade, & Esselman, 1995). 

DRC clients often progress through gradu- 
ated phases of monitoring and control based 
on their performance in services and their 
compliance with supervision guidelines (e.g., 
curfews, drug tests, appearances in court). Cli- 
ents can enter day reporting programs at dif- 
ferent stages of the criminal justice process. 
DRC participation can be a pretrial detention 
option, a direct sentence, a condition of pro- 
bation, an intermediate punishment, or a half- 
way-back sanction for probation or parole 
violators. Moreover, most DRCs have on-site 
interventions such as drug treatment, employ- 
ment remediation, individual and group coun- 
seling, and social skills training (Bahn & Davis, 
1998). In one of the only studies of the corre- 
lates of successful termination from a DRC 
(success being defined as completing the pro- 
gram without a violation), Marciniak (1999) 
reported that detainees most likely to complete 
the program were employed, had higher levels 
of education, and lived alone (indicating 
greater self-sufficiency). 

DRCs were first introduced in the United 
States in Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
where they developed concurrently. In both 
states, private reform organizations—the 
Connecticut Prison Association and Massa- 
chusetts’ Crime and Justice Foundation— 
were involved in creating and operating the 
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programs, which were modeled after 
England’s DRCs and were designed to balance 
surveillance with services. The best-known 
and studied DRCs were the Hampton County 
Sheriff's Department’s Day Reporting Cen- 
ter established in Springfield, Massachusetts 
and the Metropolitan Day Reporting Center 
established in Boston (Tonry & Lynch, 1996). 

At the beginning of the 1990s, 13 DRCs 
were operational in this country. Nearly half 
of them were in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut and three-fourths of them were run by 
private organizations under contract with 
correctional or governmental agencies. Their 
common characteristics were intensive levels 
of supervision, community service mandates, 
linkages to residential facilities, and an over- 
riding emphasis on services such as counsel- 
ing, drug treatment, job training, and 
educational remediation. Like their British 
antecedents, DRC programs in the United 
States differ widely in their target populations, 
running the gamut from pretrial releasees, to 
first-time DUI offenders, to probationers, to 
parolees, and to felons with lengthy criminal 
records (Parent et al., 1995). 

In a national study of DRCs, funded by 
the National Institute of Justice, Parent et al. 
(1995) reported that 114 programs, across 22 
states, were operational by mid-1994. They 
also found that: the primary goals of DRCs 
are to provide treatment and services and to 
reduce jail and prison overcrowding; all DRCs 
implement intensive levels of surveillance but 
differ on the nature and extent of offender 
contacts (e.g., phone contacts, on-site checks 
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at home or work, and face-to-face contacts at 
the DRC); drug treatment is the most com- 
mon service available in DRCs and is usually 
delivered by outside agencies; offenders in 
DRCs typically move through distinct phases 
of supervision based on their progress in treat- 
ment and their compliance with program rules; 
many DRCs limit their target populations to 
nonserious, drug- and alcohol-using offend- 
ers; approximately half of DRC participants 
failed to complete the program; on the aver- 
age, programs last six months, cost approxi- 
mately $35.00 per offender, per day, and have 
a daily population of 85 and 255 yearly admis- 
sions. Compared with newer programs (i.e., 
those opened in 1992 and after), older DRCs 
are more likely to emphasize treatment, to be 
operated by private vendors, and to target of- 
fenders being released from jail or prison. 


Cook County Day 
Reporting Center 
Background 


Since the 1980s, the number of inmates housed 
in many of Illinois’ largest jails has consistently 
reached or exceeded capacity. The average daily 
population of Illinois jails more than doubled 
between 1985 and 1995 from 7,904 to 17,000 
(Trends and Issues, 1997). In 1982, the Legal 
Assistance Foundation of Chicago filed a class 
action federal! lawsuit on behalf of pretrial de- 
tainees held at the overcrowded Cook County 
(Chicago) Jail (Myrent, 1989). The resulting 
United States District Court consent decree 
required the jail to provide each inmate with a 
bed in a cell. Prior to this decree, many inmates 
were sleeping on mattresses placed on the floor. 
In 1983, the jail was found in violation of the 
consent decree and ordered to rectify the situ- 
ation or be fined. 

To alleviate the overcrowding problem, 
the Cook County Sheriffs Office released se- 
lect inmates on their own recognizance, a 
practice referred to as jail I-bonds. Inmates 
charged with Class X offenses (1.e., non- 
probationable crimes) or other violent of- 
fenses or those with bond amounts higher 
than $50,000 were unqualified for jail I- 
bonds. Martin (1992) found that a signifi- 
cantly larger percentage of Cook County Jail 
I-bond releasees were rearrested and 
reincarcerated while out on bond, when com- 
pared with other pretrial-release populations, 
such as court I-bond or cash-bond releasees 
(Martin, 1992). 

Based in part on Martin’s findings, Cook 
County Sheriff's Office’s staff decided to de- 
velop other alternatives to pretrial incarcera- 


tion. In 1992, the Cook County Department 
of Community Supervision and Intervention 
(DCSI) was created in the Sheriff's Office to 
operate community-based supervision pro- 
grams for pretrial defendants. One year later, 
the DCSI opened the CCDRC, complement- 
ing existing pretrial release programs, which 
included electronic monitoring (EM) and a 
prerelease center for drug-addicted detainees. 
The CCDRC’s principal mandate is to reduce 
rates of rearrests, drug use, and nonappear- 
ance in court among pretrial releasees. The 
program is funded with county resources and 
operates in a facility adjacent to the Cook 
County Jail. Program staff monitor nonvio- 
lent pretrial releasees who receive on-site ser- 
vices. DCSI’s personnel, who are employed 
by the Sheriff's Office, include administrators, 
support staff, and case investigators. 

To implement, manage, and operate the 
clinical aspects of the program, DCSI con- 
tracted with Treatment Alternatives for Safe 
Communities (TASC), an independent, non- 
profit organization that provides substance 
abuse assessments, interventions, and case 
management services to addicted offenders 
throughout Illinois. TASC employees include 
case Managers, program specialists, and ad- 
ministrative and support staff persons. TASC 
staff worked closely with DCSI staff to plan 
and design the CCDRC, which was critical to 
the operational success of the program 
(Lurigio, Olson, & Sifferd, 1999). TASC staff 
also provided an extensive array of client in- 
terventions, which ranged from intensive 
outpatient drug treatment to GED classes, to 
a population (poor, young, urban, primarily 
African American males) that historically has 
had a great need for these services but whose 


access to services has been limited. 


FIGURE 1 
Flow Chart 


Participant Selection Process 


CCDRC participants are selected from the jail’s 
electronic monitoring population, consisting 
of defendants without serious violent charges 
or high bond amounts (not more than 
$300,000). CCDRC participants must meet 
additional selection requirements based on a 
longer list of ineligible charges, prior criminal 
offenses, and bond amounts of no more than 
$150,000. CCDRC participants’ movement 
into the CCDRC is just one part of the intake 
process that follows arrest. Figure 1 shows the 
possible ways in which pretrial detainees can 
be released from the Cook County Jail, includ- 
ing placement in the CCDRC. 


Program Operations 
After they are selected for the CCDRC, par- 
ticipants are required to report to the center 
every day unless they have a court date, job 
interview, or previously approved absence. 
Participants attend daily sessions consisting 
of lectures, support group sessions, and coun- 
seling sessions that are conducted in a class- 
room setting. These sessions, called tracks, are 
organized according to the services that are 
provided. The CCDRC operates Monday 
through Friday from 8:45 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. 
As we discussed earlier, TASC was the ser- 
vice provider for participants who entered the 
program during 1995 (the year from which 
participants were selected for this study). Pro- 
gram interventions were designed to address 
participants’ needs and included drug testing, 
treatment and recovery services, basic life 
skills training, violence prevention, literacy 
classes, job skills training, GED preparation, 
and job placement services. The longer par- 
ticipants spent in the program, the more pro- 
gram services they received. 
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Participant Characteristics 


Prior evaluations of the CCDRC have con- 
sistently found that the majority of clients are 
relatively young, single, unemployed, African- 
American men (Lurigio & Olson, 1998; 
Lurigio, Olson & Sifferd, 1999; McBride & 
VanderWaal, 1996). Also typical of CCDRC 
clients is a high rate of prior involvement in 
the criminal justice system. The majority of 
their current charges consist of violations of 
Illinois’ Controlled Substances Act. Further- 
more, assessments at intake showed that the 
vast majority of clients exhibit signs and 
symptoms of substance abuse or dependence 
disorders. Most other pretrial populations in 
Cook County consist of young African Ameri- 
can men who have prior arrests and incar- 
cerations (Martin, 1992). 

The overwhelming majority of CCDRC 
participants are repeat offenders. Nearly 90 
percent have at least one prior arrest and one- 
half have been previously incarcerated in the 
Cook County Jail. Most of the participants 
were arrested several times before participat- 
ing in the CCDRC. The average number of 
prior arrests is eight; half of the participants 
have six or more arrests prior to participa- 
tion in the program. The average number of 
prior incarcerations in the Cook County jail 
is one. Half have been previously incarcerated 
at least once. Nearly 60 percent of the par- 
ticipants enter the CCDRC with at least one 
current charge for felony drug-law violations. 
The most common drug offense is possession 
of a controlled substance. Less than 20 per- 
cent enter with at least one charge for prop- 
erty crimes, crimes against a person, or public 
order offenses (Lurigio & Olson, 2000; 
Lurigio, Olson, & Sifferd, 1999; Lurigio, 
Olson, & Swartz, 1998). 

Approximately 60 percent of participants 
are discharged from the CCDRC as a result 
of their cases being disposed of, either through 
convictions or dismissals. The remaining 40 
percent are discharged because of other rea- 
sons, such as violating program rules or post- 
ing bond. A relatively small proportion of 
CCDRC participants are removed from the 
program for new arrests, continued drug use, 
or other program violations. Those who are 
terminated from the CCDRC for these rea- 
sons remain in the custody of the Cook 
County Department of Corrections and re- 
turn to jail until their cases are disposed of or 
they can post cash bonds. In addition, a small 
proportion of program participants are sen- 
tenced to a period of jail incarceration as a 
result of a conviction (Lurigio & Olson, 2000; 


Lurigio, Olson, & Sifferd, 1999; Lurigio, 
Olson, & Swartz, 1998). 

The vast majority (83 percent) of partici- 
pants are released from the CCDOC because 
of case dispositions, and 17 percent are re- 
leased because they posted bond. Among 
those receiving a case disposition, almost 40 
percent are sentenced to probation, condi- 
tional release, or court supervision, and one- 
third have their cases dismissed. A relatively 
small percentage (11 percent) are released 
with no criminal justice supervision because 
of time served or terminated probation sen- 
tences (from pre-CCDRC cases) (Lurigio & 
Olson, 2000; Lurigio, Olson, & Sifferd, 1999; 
Lurigio, Olson, & Swartz, 1998). 


Previous Studies of CCDRC 


The CCDRC has been the subject of process 
and short-term impact evaluations since 1996 
(Lurigio & Olson, 2000; Lurigio, Olson, & 
Sifferd, 1999; Lurigio, Olson, & Swartz, 1998; 
McBride & VanderWaal, 1996). These stud- 
ies have consistently shown that the program 
has been highly successful. Through a bal- 
anced combination of strict surveillance and 
rehabilitative services, the program has kept 
its clients’ rearrests and failure-to-appear rates 
very low and has improved clients’ drug use 
problems. The program’s achievements are 
even more significant because of the fairly 
high-risk population it serves: clients with 
extensive criminal and drug histories and low 
levels of education and employment. 

Lurigio and Olson (2000), for example, 
found that among 1999 program participants, 
nonappearance and rearrests rates were very 
low. From October 1, 1998 through June 30, 
1999, a total of only 6 of the program’s 2,440 
clients failed to appear on their designated court 
dates, a rate of less than 1 percent. Furthermore, 
only 126 (5 percent) of CCDRC’s 2,440 clients 
were rearrested while in the program. Apart 
from rearrests and failures-to-appear in court, 
617, or 25 percent of the participants, commit- 
ted program violations and were ejected from 
the CCDRC. By far the most common viola- 
tion was for unapproved absences from the pro- 
gram (AWOLSs). Overall, 63 percent of CCDRC 
clients discharged from the program during the 
1999 study period were deemed successful. Ac- 
cording to drug test findings, clients’ drug use 
greatly declined as they progressed through the 
program. Among participants who stayed in the 
program for at least 12 weeks, the percentage 
testing positive for any illegal drug decreased 
from 73 percent during week | to less than 40 
percent during week 12. 


CCDRC clients who reported heroin abuse 
or dependency were more likely to be unsuc- 
cessfully discharged than those who reported 
cocaine, marijuana, or alcohol as their pri- 
mary substances of abuse or dependence. 
Similarly, clients with more previous convic- 
tions were more likely to be unsuccessfully 
discharged than those with fewer previous 
convictions. And, unlike most criminologi- 
cal research and evaluations of criminal jus- 
tice programs, Lurigio and Olson (2000) 
reported that younger program participants 
(i.e., those under 26 years old) had slightly 
higher rates of successful discharge than had 
participants in other age groups (Lurigio & 
Olson, 2000; Lurigio, Olson, & Sifferd, 1999). 

Program staff reported that most clients 
seem to appreciate the opportunities for ser- 
vices that they receive at the CCDRC. The 
CCDRC’s success is also reflected in partici- 
pants’ self-reports. Clients’ responses toward 
the program were overwhelmingly favorable. 
More than 90 percent of the participants re- 
sponding to a survey agreed or strongly agreed 
that they felt safe in the program, and that 
CCDRC staff behaved appropriately and pro- 
fessionally and were supportive of their re- 
covery. Clients also reported that the program 
challenged their old beliefs and attitudes and 
taught them practical and useful skills. Most 
clients seemed truly to appreciate that the 
CCDRC gave them ample opportunities to 
change, and many clients noted that program 
staff treated them respectfully (Lurigio, Olson, 
& Sifferd, 1999). 

The working relationships among pro- 
gram staff have been very positive and robust. 
Throughout the CCDRC’s history, TASC and 
DCSI staff have refined the program in re- 
sponse to clients’ needs, and they have devised 
strategies for collaboration, coordination, and 
effective performance that would be very dif- 
ficult to replicate (Lurigio, Olson, & Swartz, 
1998). To date, no studies have assessed the 
long-term effects that CCDRC participation 
has on recidivism. In general, no long-term 
outcome studies have been done on DRCs 
anywhere in the United States. The present 
research fills this void and builds on the pre- 
vious process and short-term outcome evalu- 
ations of the CCDRC. 


Method 

Procedures 

To determine the post-discharge outcomes 
(recidivism rates) of CCDRC participants, 


1,391 clients admitted to the program during 
1995 were tracked through criminal history 
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and Cook County Jail information systems. 
Recidivism was defined as an arrest or incar- 
ceration in the Cook County Jail subsequent 
to program discharge during the follow-up 
period. Arrest information was gathered from 
Chicago and Illinois State Police arrest 
records. Reincarceration information was 
limited to the Cook County Jail and was ob- 
tained from automated CCDOC incarcera- 
tion records. The follow-up period for 
reincarcerations extended from the date of 
release from the program through June 1, 
1998; follow-up for rearrests extended from 
the date of release through September 1, 1998. 

Those incarcerated after discharge from 
the program had no opportunity to recidi- 
vate and were therefore excluded from the 
current study. Those who were not incarcer- 
ated after CCDRC release and included in the 
study were tracked starting from the date they 
were released from CCDOC custody rather 
than the date they were discharged from the 
CCDRC, because of separate discharge pro- 
cedures that often resulted in different dis- 
charge dates. 

Because participation times varied among 
clients, the length of time they were tracked 
from discharge to the end of the data collec- 
tion period also varied. Consequently, par- 
ticipants who were released earlier had a 
longer time to recidivate than those released 
later. Hence, the length of the follow-up pe- 
riod was standardized to the first 12 months 
after release. Survival analyses measured how 
recidivism rates changed over time and de- 
termined the amount of time before partici- 
pants were rearrested or reincarcerated. 

For this study, we were unable to ran- 
domly assign detainees to participate in the 
program because of the retrospective nature 
of our research and CCDOC’s strict selection 
process. Therefore, to assess the effect of ex- 
posure to program services on recidivism, we 
examined differences in outcomes on the ba- 
sis of clients’ lengths of time in the program. 
Most program participants were in the pro- 
gram for very short stays. Almost two-thirds 
of them spent fewer than 31 days in the 
CCDRC. The average number of days spent 
in the program was 49, with half of the par- 
ticipants in the program for 20 days or fewer. 

Separate analyses were performed for 
those in the program for fewer than 10 days 
(the control group) and those in the program 
for at least 70 days (the treatment group). 
Those in the program for fewer than 10 days 
received little or no rehabilitative services and 
were able to participate in only the program 


orientation track. By contrast, those in the 
program for at least 70 days received a sub- 
stantial amount of program services. 

Detainees in the control group left the 
CCDRC after 10 or fewer days for reasons other 
than their performance in the program. The 
vast majority were discharged because they 
were able to make bail or they had their charges 
dismissed. In other words, members of the 
control group were not program drop outs — 
the inclusion of which would have inflated pro- 
gram effects and confounded the results of our 
study (Lurigio & Swartz, 1994). By comparing 
the treatment and control groups, we explored 
the impact of program participation on rear- 
rests and reincarcerations. 


Results 

Recidivism 

As shown in Figure 2, one year after their re- 
lease from the CCDOC, the treatment group 
(participants who remained in the program 
at least 70 days) had significantly lower re- 
cidivism rates (rearrests and reincarceration) 
than the control group (those in the program 
fewer than 10 days). A little more than half of 
the treatment group was rearrested within one 
year of discharge from the CCDRC, whereas 
almost three-quarters of the control group 
were rearrested within that same period. Simi- 
larly, approximately one-third of the treat- 
ment group was reincarcerated within one 
year, compared with just over one-half of the 
control group. Across all program partici- 
pants, 65 percent were rearrested within one 
year, and 46 percent had been reincarcerated 
within a year. 


FIGURE 2 
Rearrested and Reincarcerated 
within One Year of Discharge, 
by Time in Program 
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Time to Failure/Survival Analyses 


Among participants who were rearrested or 
reincarcerated, those in the treatment group 
avoided rearrests or reincarceration longer 
than those in the control group. Almost half 
of those in the program for fewer than 10 days 
(the control group) and later rearrested, were 
rearrested within 3 months, compared with 
only one-quarter of the rearrested treatment 
group. A significantly smaller percentage of 
participants (14 percent) who spent 10 days 
or fewer in CCDRC remained arrest-free for 
14 months or longer, compared with those 
who spent more than 70 days in the program 
(25 percent) (gamma=.151, p<.001). 

The same pattern was found when com- 
paring shorter versus longer stays at the 
CCDRC with time to reincarceration. Within 
three months of their release from the jail, 
more than double the number of those par- 
ticipating in the CCDRC program for fewer 
than 10 days were incarcerated, compared 
with those reincarcerated after staying in the 
program at least 70 days (40.3 percent versus 
17.3 percent, respectively). Almost 30 percent 
of those in the CCDRC for 70 days or more 
remained incarceration-free for 16 months or 
longer, compared with 19 percent of those 
who participated in the CCDRC for 10 days 
or fewer (gamma=0.185, p<.001). 

Another way to examine CCDRC’s impact 
on recidivism is to quantify time-to-recidi- 
vate more precisely by dividing the time-to- 
rearrests-and-reincarceration into days and 
weeks instead of months. Within these time 
intervals, we performed survival analysis to 
measure how quickly participants recidivated 
based on their length of stay in the CCDRC. 
Survival analysis shows the patterns of rear- 
rests and reincarcerations measured in the 
number of days since CCDOC release for par- 
ticipants who were in the CCDRC for differ- 
ent lengths of time. We standardized the 
follow-up period by tracking the groups’ re- 
cidivism for one year after their release. 

We calculated the average number of days 
to rearrests and reincarceration for each length- 
of-stay group to explore whether the groups 
differed in their survival times. On average, 
control group participants (those in the 
CCDRC for 10 days or fewer) had shorter sur- 
vival times than treatment group participants 
(those in the CCDRC for more than 70 days). 

On average, the treatment group survived 
122 days longer before rearrests than the con- 
trol group did (t-test=4.055, p<.01). The av- 
erage number of days from release to rearrests 
for the control group was 303 days, compared 
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with 425 days for the treatment group. The 
same was found when looking at survival time 
to reincarceration; the treatment group sur- 
vived 57 days longer than the control group 
did (t-test=-1.866, p=.062). 

Figure 3 illustrates different levels of par- 
ticipant rearrests based on length of time in 
the program. Those in the program for 10 
days or fewer had higher rearrests percent- 
ages during the entire follow-up period than 
those who were in the CCDRC for 70 days or 
more. A greater percentage of persons in the 
treatment group also remained arrest-free one 
year after release from the CCDRC. 

By the eighth week of the standardized 12- 
month follow-up period, 30 percent of those in 
the program for fewer than 10 days and 11 per- 
cent of those in the program for more than 70 
days had been rearrested. Within one year, only 
28 percent of the CCDRC clients who spent 
fewer than 10 days in the program remained 
rearrest-free, compared with 45 percent in the 
70-days-or-more group (Wilcoxon=43.65, 
p<.0001). Those with longer time in the 
CCDRC also had longer survival times before 
reincarceration (Figure 4). 

By the eighth week of program discharge, 
18 percent of the control group and 6 per- 
cent of those who spent more than 70 days in 
the CCDRC had been reincarcerated. By one 
year, 49 percent of discharged clients in the 
control group and 64 percent who had been 
in the program for more than 70 days still had 
not been reincarcerated (Wilcoxon=24.71, 
p<.0001). 

Based on these analyses, the length of time 
spent in the CCDRC had a significant effect 
on recidivism. Those who spent more time 
in the CCDRC benefitted more from the pro- 
gram than those who spent less time or no 
time at all. Not only did a smaller proportion 
of them recidivate, but they also remained 


FIGURE 3 
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arrest- and incarceration-free for longer pe- 
riods of time. 


Factors Associated with Recidivism 


In addition to comparing the effects of dif- 
fering lengths of program participation, we 
tested whether other factors might be related 
to rearrests and reincarcerations. For ex- 
ample, previous research has consistently 
shown that younger defendants have higher 
rates of recidivism than older defendants 
(Mair & Nee, 1992)—a finding that has been 
reported in a study of Cook County pretrial 
releases as well (Martin, 1992). We also found 
that a significantly larger percentage of par- 
ticipants were rearrested in the younger age 
groups than in the older age groups 
(gamma=.263, p=<.001). As age increased, 
the percentage of participants who were re- 
arrested declined. For example, within one 
year of release, nearly 80 percent of those in 
the 17-19 age group were rearrested, com- 
pared with 54 percent of those between the 
ages of 40 and 49. However, there were sub- 
stantially fewer participants in the older age 
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groups. Those over the age of 39 accounted 
for only 8 percent of all program participants. 

A significantly larger percentage of partici- 
pants in the younger age groups were also 
reincarcerated (gamma=.132, p<.001). Again, 
there was a gradual decrease in the percent- 
age of participants reincarcerated as age in- 
creased. Nearly 60 percent of those between 
the ages of 17 and 19 were reincarcerated 
within one year, compared with 38 percent 
of those between the ages of 40 and 49. 

Prior involvement in the criminal justice 
system was also related to recidivism. Clients 
with extensive criminal histories were more 
likely to be rearrested during the follow-up 
period. Among former program participants 
with prior arrests (87 percent of the sample), 
a significantly greater percentage of those with 
four or more prior arrests were rearrested, 
compared with those who had only one prior 
arrest (gamma=.252, p<.001). As the num- 
ber of prior arrests increased, the proportion 
of clients rearrested following program par- 
ticipation increased as well. Nearly 60 percent 
of those with only one prior arrest were rear- 
rested within one year, whereas 70 percent of 
those with four or more prior arrests were 
rearrested. However, substantially fewer par- 
ticipants had only one prior arresi (6 percent); 
62 percent had at least four. Similarly, among 
those who had prior incarcerations (51 per- 
cent), the number of prior incarcerations was 
significantly related to the reincarceration rate 
(gamma=.222, p<.01). 


Multivariate Analyses 


We performed logistic regression analyses to 
test the independent effects of each of the 
study’s variables on rearrests and reincarcera- 
tion. Criminal history and age had the 
strongest effects on the odds of rearrests. The 
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more prior arrests a participant had, the 
higher the likelihood of rearrests for a new 
crime, (B=.1379, p<.0001). The older the pro- 
gram participant, the lower the likelihood of 
rearrests for a new crime (B=.0966, p<.0001). 
Furthermore, clients who were in the CCDRC 
longer were less likely to be rearrested for a 
new crime than those in the program for 
shorter periods of time (B=-.0035, p<.01). 
The effect of time-at-risk on rearrests was 
nonsignificant (p=.1003) (i.e., participants 
who had longer times-at-risk were no more 
likely to be rearrested, when compared with 
those who had shorter times-at-risk). 

As with rearrests, criminal history was the 
most important variable in determining the 
likelihood that a participant would be 
reincarcerated (B=.1137, p<.0001). The older 
the participant, the lower the likelihood of 
reincarceration (8=-.0414, p<.0001). Hav- 
ing prior incarcerations increased the likeli- 
hood of being reincarcerated (B=.5211, 
p<.0001). As the length of stay in the CCDRC 
increased, the likelihood of reincarceration 
decreased. Participants who spent longer 
times in the CCDRC were less likely to be 
reincarcerated than those who spent shorter 
times (B=-.0021, p<.05). 

Participants with longer risk times after 
release were more likely to be reincarcerated 
than those with shorter risk times (B=.0012, 
p<.05). Not only did risk time have an inde- 
pendent effect on reincarceration, it also ap- 
peared to have slightly diminished the effect 
of length of stay in the program on 
reincarceration. Length of stay in the pro- 
gram, before controlling for risk time, was 
significant at p=.0000. After controlling for 
risk time, the significance level dropped to 
p=.0331. Despite the dampening effect that 
risk time had on length of stay, the indepen- 
dent effect of length of stay in the program 
on reincarceration remained highly statisti- 
cally significant (i.e., longer time in the pro- 
gram, with all other factors being equal, 
decreased the likelihood of reincarceration). 

In summary, CCDRC participants most 
likely to recidivate were younger. They also 
had extensive criminal histories, and they 
spent less time in the program. Those least 
likely to recidivate were older, had less prior 
criminal justice involvement, and spent more 
time in the CCDRC, which significantly de- 
creased the likelihood of recidivism after 
controlling for other factors. 


Conclusions 


Previous studies of the CCDRC have exam- 
ined program implementation and short-term 
program effects and have shown that program 
participants are at high-risk to recidivate. They 
are heavy drug users with extensive criminal 
histories. And because they are a pretrial popu- 
lation, they remain in the CCDRC for short 
periods. Nonetheless, the program is extremely 
successful: CCDRC participants show dra- 
matic decreases in illegal drug use, low rear- 
rests rates, and high court-appearance rates 
while participating in the program. 

The current study takes these findings a 
step further and demonstrates that the pro- 
gram appears to have residual benefits. 
Among participants who had longer exposure 
to the program, recidivism rates were lower 
than among those who received only mini- 
mal exposure to program services. In addi- 
tion, some participants benefitted more from 
the CCDRC than others. Those who benefit 
the least are younger participants with exten- 
sive criminal histories, and less time spent in 
the CCDRC—groups that are over-repre- 
sented in the CCDRC population. 

The primary benefits of the CCDRC prob- 
ably lie in its drug treatment services. Illicit 
drug use is related to criminal activities in sev- 
eral ways (ONDCP, 2001). The literature on 
the relationship between illicit drug use and 
crime is extensive. In general, illicit drug use 
is best viewed as a crime multiplier. When 
offenders are using drugs, they are signifi- 
cantly more likely to engage in criminal ac- 
tivities (Lurigio & Swartz, 1999). In addition, 
abundant evidence shows that drug treatment 
works and is a cost-effective alternative to 
incarceration for drug-abusing offenders. 
Persons in drug treatment are not only less 
likely to continue using drugs, they are also 
less likely to commit subsequent crimes and 
to be rearrested and reincarcerated. As length 
of time in drug treatment increases, so do 
treatment’s favorable impacts on a variety of 
outcomes (Lurigio, 2000). This research is 
the first to evaluate the long-term effects of 
DRC participation on recidivism but leaves 
several important questions unanswered, 
such as: Do other factors such as literacy, 
marital status, educational level, or nature of 
substance abuse problems affect the long- 
term recidivism of DRC clients? How would 
these factors interact with criminal history, 
age, or time spent in the program? The as- 
sessment of recidivism by length of stay pro- 
vides a valid indicator of program effects on 


clients. Future analyses, however, should in- 
clude a greater range of program outcomes. 
For example, the effectiveness of job training 
or GED services can be evaluated by measur- 
ing how many participants who received 
those services actually became employed or 
obtained a GED. 

Clients who were in the CCDRC longer 
had better outcomes, after controlling for age, 
criminal history and risk time. Because par- 
ticipants are all pretrial defendants, they are 
in the CCDRC only as long as their cases re- 
main active in court. CCDRC’s benefits could 
be expanded by keeping participants in the 
program longer. For example, the court could 
order clients with several pending cases to 
remain in the program until all their cases 
receive dispositions. Another option is for 
those who receive jail sentences to serve their 
time in the CCDRC, a decision that would 
require collaboration among judges, Cook 
County Sheriff Office administrators, and the 
CCDRC staff. 
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PUBLISHED RESEARCH on probation 
recidivism dates to at least the 1950s (Caldwell, 
1951; England, 1955). But even after five de- 
cades of inquiry, questions remain about the 
prevalence of probation violations and the vari- 
ables associated with, or predictive of, viola- 
tions. One reason it is difficult to draw 
conclusions is because of the variations one en- 
counters across jurisdictions. Violation rates 
vary considerably from area to area, and a fac- 
tor that has predictive value in one context may 
or may not be of use in another context. In 
part, this is attributable to variations in the 
characteristics and behaviors of probationers, 
as well as in agency procedures and practices, 
but variations in research methods (e.g., defi- 
nitions of recidivism and length of follow-up) 
can also result in disparate findings. 

These issues notwithstanding, the study of 
probationer recidivism remains important. 
The most obvious reason is that knowledge 
of the volume of recidivism and the variables 
associated with it help us know what to focus 
on when trying to improve the effectiveness, 
efficiency, and fairness of probation. With- 
out such knowledge, valuable time and re- 
sources may be misdirected. Also, probation 
violations and revocations have become in- 
creasingly problematic for the field of correc- 
tions, too often exacerbating the jail and 
prison crowding that probation should ide- 
ally help keep in check. Cohen (1995), for 
example, found that about 23 percent of state 
prison inmates had been on probation at the 
time they committed the actions for which 
they were serving time. This problem is likely 
to be just as pronounced (if not more so) in 
jail settings, since many individuals who vio- 
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late probation receive jail time in lieu of re- 
vocation, and some persons who have pro- 
bation revoked are sentenced to jail rather 
than prison. Indeed, probation has recently 
been described as being in crisis due to high 
violation rates and declining public confi- 
dence (Beto, Corbett, & Dilulio, 2000). 

The present study was undertaken in an 
effort to continue research and develop un- 
derstanding on this topic. We examine the 
prevalence and incidence of sentence viola- 
tions over a two-year follow-up period among 
persons serving federal probation sentences 
in the Eastern District of Kentucky, and we 
identify demographic, legal history, and sen- 
tence variables predictive of those violations. 


Previous Research 


One of the best-known studies of probation 
recidivism is that conducted by Petersilia 
(1985) in California. Her findings that about 
two-thirds of the felons placed on probation 
were rearrested over a 40-month follow-up 
period, and that over half were reconvicted, 
fueled concern about felony probation com- 
promising public safety. Petersilia found re- 
cidivism to be more likely among persons 
placed on probation for property offending, 
those with more previous convictions and 
lower incomes, and those not living with a 
spouse and/or children. 

Though not as widely publicized, subse- 
quent studies of probationers in Kentucky 
(Vito, 1986) and Missouri (McGaha, Fichter, 
& Hirschburg, 1987) did not confirm 
Petersilia’s (1985) conclusion that felony pro- 
bation is a significant threat to public safety. 
About 22 percent of the probationers in Vito’s 
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study were rearrested, and 17.7 percent were 
reconvicted; McGaha et al. reported compa- 
rable findings. Likewise, a study by Clear, Har- 
ris, and Baird (1992) of probation violations 
in six agencies located in five states (Ohio, 
Minnesota, South Carolina, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming), concluded that only one-quarter 
of the probationers violated their sentences. 
Few persons violated more than one time, and 
most violations were non-serious. 
Whitehead (1991) reported recidivism fig- 
ures from New Jersey that were roughly mid- 
way between the figures reported by Petersilia 
(1985) and the other researchers mentioned 
above. Whitehead’s 40 percent rearrest fig- 
ure is comparable to the 43 percent rearrest 
figure that Langan and Cunniff (1992) re- 
ported. Whitehead replicated Petersilia’s find- 
ings that recidivism was more probable 
among property offenders, those with prior 
convictions, and those with lower incomes. 
However, he also found younger persons, eth- 
nic minorities, and persons with a history of 
heroin use to be at significantly greater risk. 
Morgan (1993) conducted an extensive 
review of the literature on factors related to 
probation violations. In the studies she re- 
viewed, recidivism ranged from 14 to 60 per- 
cent, and the following factors were most 
often associated with probation violations. 
* Property instant offense 
* Greater number of priors 
* Unemployment 
Younger age 
Male 
Not living with spouse or children 
Residential instability 
Heroin use 
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In her own study of Tennessee felony pro- 
bationers, Morgan (1994) found the best pre- 
dictors of successful sentence completion to 
include gender, marital status, employment, 
prior record, and instant offense. Women, 
persons who were employed and married, 
those without prior felonies, and those who 
had been placed on probation for property 
offenses were most likely to succeed. Persons 
with higher education levels were also more 
likely to succeed. 

Sims and Jones (1997) replicated Morgan’s 
(1994) findings regarding education, employ- 
ment, marital status, and priors in their re- 
search on success and failure among felony 
probationers in North Carolina. These inves- 
tigators also found that probation failure was 
significantly more likely among younger per- 
sons, black males, individuals exhibiting resi- 
dential and/or financial instability, and those 
with drug problems. Further support for the 
link between drug problems and probation 
recidivism comes from the findings of 
Benedict and Huff-Corzine (1997). 

In a recent study of probation recidivism 
in Virginia, MacKenzie, Browning, Skroban, 
and Smith (1999) reported that probation 
seemed to be more effective at reducing sub- 
sequent offending for older offenders than 
younger ones. Predictors of recidivism var- 
ied as a function of type of sentence viola- 
tion. MacKenzie et al. reported that neither 
the conditions of probation nor the response 
of probation officials to sentence violations 
affected the likelihood of recidivism. 

Finally, a study of violations among Michi- 
gan probationers found that only about a 
quarter of the probationers studied had no 
officially recorded violations over a 30-month 
follow-up period (Gray, Fields, & Maxwell, 
2001). However, only about one-third of 
those with violations committed “serious” 
violations (e.g., new crimes or absconding). 
Gray et al. found that the variables predictive 
of technical violations (race, education, drug 
history, and instant offenses involving assault) 
differed somewhat from the predictors of new 
criminal activities (employment status, as- 
saultive instant offense, and technical viola- 
tions of probation). 

The present study continues this line of 
research by analyzing sentence violations in 
a sample of federal probationers. Our focus 
is on the prevalence of violations and the fac- 
tors most predictive of these. We also pro- 
vide data on the number or incidence of 
violations as well as the prevalence of and rea- 
sons for probation revocations. 


Method 
Probationer Sample 


We studied an availability sample comprised 
of all persons sentenced to federal probation 
in the Eastern District of Kentucky between 
January 1996 and June 1999 (N=200). 
Kentucky’s Eastern District includes 67 coun- 
ties, six separate probation offices, and 36 pro- 
bation officers. Data were collected from an 
automated records system that was initiated 
in January 1996, so it was not feasible to ex- 
tend the time frame any further backward. The 
other end of the study’s time frame (June 1999) 
was determined by our desire to have a mini- 
mum of 24 months follow-up; each case was 
followed for a period of two years subsequent 
to placement on probation. Information was 
collected on all variables for which data were 
consistently available in the database. 

The majority of probationers were male 
(68 percent) and white (89 percent), and the 
median age at the time of sentencing was 
40.38 years. In terms of education, close to 
three-quarters (72 percent) of the probation- 
ers had obtained a high school diploma, GED, 
or higher at the time of probation placement. 
In addition, 63 percent were employed at 
placement. 

The vast majority of the sample (85.5 per- 
cent) did not have prior felony convictions, 
but 42.5 percent had prior convictions on 
misdemeanor charges; 45.5 percent had ei- 
ther a prior felony or misdemeanor convic- 
tion. With regard to the instant offenses that 
resulted in probation assignment, 81 percent 
of the cases had felony convictions. The most 
common instant offenses were sale/distribu- 
tion of cocaine (10 percent) and marijuana 
(8.5 percent), counterfeiting (8 percent), and 
possession of a controlled substance (7 per- 
cent). Over a third (36.5 percent) of the cases 
had instant offenses that were drug related. 


Additional Variables Studied 


Besides the variables just mentioned, data 
were collected on several factors related to 
conditions of the probation sentence. These 
included whether the sentence involved an 
order to complete: a) substance abuse treat- 
ment, b) a period of electronic monitoring 
or home confinement, c) mental health coun- 
seling, d) a fine or restitution, e) community 
service, or f) drug/urine testing. These types 
of variables have received less attention in past 
studies than demographic and legal back- 
ground variables. 

To assess probation outcome, we gathered 
data on the number of officially recorded sen- 


tence violations taking place per case over the 
two-year period following probation place- 
ment. Data were also collected on whether any 
of these violations resulted in revocation of 
probation, and if so, the type of violation in- 
volved (technical, minor, or major). Unfor- 
tunately, complete data were not available on 
violation type for any of the violations other 
than those resulting in revocation. At the same 
time, whether revocation took place is a rough 
proxy for the seriousness of a violation, and 
as just mentioned, we were able to obtain data 
on the nature of violations that resulted in 
revocation. We also collected data on the sta- 
tus of each probationer at the end of the fol- 
low-up period (successful discharge, revoked, 
or still active on probation). 


Results 
Descriptive Findings 


Most probationers (69.5 percent) had no 
record of sentence violations over the two- 
year period. Of the 61 persons with such 
records, 56.5 percent had a single violation, 
24.2 percent had two violations, and the re- 
mainder had three or more (up to seven vio- 
lations in one case). The number of total 
violations for the sample was 111. 

Twenty (32.8 percent) of the probation- 
ers who violated their sentences had proba- 
tion revoked. There was minimal correlation 
(r = .149) between the number of violations 
and whether probation was revoked. Of the 
violations that culminated in revocation, 12 
were classified as technical, one as minor, and 
seven as major (i.e., new crimes). Besides the 
10 percent of the sample that had probation 
revoked, at the end of the follow-up period 
37 percent had been successfully discharged 
and 53 percent were still on probation. 


Predictors of Probation Violations 


Chi-square tests were performed in order to 
examine bivariate associations between sentence 
violations and potential predictor variables. 
These analyses are summarized in Table 1. 

As can be seen from Table 1, six variables 
were significantly associated with sentence 
violations at the .05 level of probability or less. 
While around 27 percent of white probation- 
ers had records of violation, the same was true 
for 59 percent of non-whites. In addition, as 
compared to persons above the median age 
of the sample, a greater proportion of the per- 
sons who were at or below this age recidivated. 
Violations were also significantly higher 
among probationers with prior records of 
conviction, those ordered to complete sub- 
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TABLE 1 


Probation Violations: Bivariate Associations 


Probation Violations 


Yes No 

Variable n (%) n (%) x df p 

Ethnicity 0.532 1 002* 
White 48 (26.97) 130 (73.03) 
Non-white 13 (59.09) 9 (40.91) 

Age 14.742 1 
40.38 or younger 43 (43.00) 57 (57.00) 
Older 18 (18.00) 82 (82.00) 

Gender 1.313 1 252 
Male 38 (27.94) 98 (72.06) 
Female 23 (35.94) 41 (64.06) 

Employment Status 0.019 1 891 
Employed 38 (30.16) 88 (69.84) 
Unemployed 23 (31.08) 51 (68.92) 

Education Level 0.998 1 318 
Less than HS Diploma/GED 20 (35.71) 36 (64.29) 
HS Diploma/GED or Higher 41 (28.47) 103 (71.53) 

Prior Convictions (Fel. or Misd.) 9.984 1 .002* 
Yes 38 (41.76) 53 (58.24) 
No (24.10) 86 (78.90) 

Any Special Prob. Conditions 1.156 1 .282 
Yes 57 (31.67) 123 (68.33) 
No 4 (25.00) 16 (80.00) 

Sub. Abuse Treatment Ordered 6.293 1 .012* 
Yes (55.00) 9 (45.00) 
No 50 (27.78) 130(72.22) 

Elec. Monitor. / Home Conf. 0.168 1 .682 
Yes 24 (28.92) 59 (71.08) 
No 37 (31.62) 80 (68.38) 

Mental Health Treat. Ordered 5.363 1 .021* 
Yes (56125) 7 (43.75) 
No 52 (28.42) Eat (71.58) 

Fine or Restitution Order 0.166 1 ae 
Yes 31 (31.63) 67 (68.37) 
No 30 (29.41) 72 (70.59) 

Community Service Order 5.536 1 .019* 
Yes 3 (11.11) 24 (88.89) 
No 5333.53) 115 (66.47) 

Drug Testing Order — 
Yes 2 (40.00) 3 (60.00) 
No 59 (30.26) 136 (69.74) 

Instant Offense Level 0.856 1 350 
Felony 9 (24.32) 28 (75.68) 
Misdemeanor 52 (32.10) 110 (67.90) 

instant Offense Type 1.085 1 298 
Drug 19 (26.03) 54 (73.97) 
Non-drug 42 (33.07) 85 (66.93) 
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stance abuse treatment, those ordered to un- 
dergo mental health treatment, and those not 
ordered to perform community service. 

Given the dichotomous nature of the sen- 
tence violation variable, logistic regression 
procedures were employed to determine 
which of the six variables identified through 
chi-square testing was a significant predictor 
of sentence violations, while controlling for 
the effects of the other five variables.' The lo- 
gistic model appears in Table 2. 

The p-value column in Table 2 reveals that 
only one variable was significant in the chi- 
square tests—an order to complete substance 
abuse treatment that did not reach statistical 
significance in multivariate testing. The effect 
of the other five variables is in the same direc- 
tion as that found through the chi-square tests. 

The most straightforward interpretation 
of the data in Table 2 is provided in the odds 
ratio column. There it can be seen that, with 
the other significant predictors in the model 
held constant, a non-white probationer was 
almost four times more likely than a white 


'In terms of diagnostics for the logistic model, the 
six variables to be entered were examined for 
multicollinearity and determined to be sufficiently 
independent to warrant inclusion. It was also veri- 
fied that: a) there were no univariate or multivari- 
ate outliers, b) there was a sufficient ratio of cases 
to variables, c) no more than 20 percent of cat- 
egorical variable cells had expected frequencies less 
than five, and d) discrete variables had no dichoto- 
mous splits where one category had 10 percent or 
fewer cases. We also performed post hoc inspec- 
tion of the standard errors of the standardized re- 
gression coefficients to be sure none exceeded a 
value of one. (See Tabachnick & Fidel, 1996). 


TABLE 2 


Predictor Variable 


probationer to have a violation. Similarly, 
persons age 40 or less were .96 times more 
likely to violate than older individuals. The 
probability of violation was 2.18 times greater 
for persons with prior felony or misdemeanor 
convictions than for persons without prior 
conviction records and 3.65 times greater for 
persons ordered to undergo mental health 
treatment than for those not so ordered. Fi- 
nally, probationers without community ser- 
vice orders were .13 times more likely to 
violate than those having such an order. 

The overall model comprised of these five 
significant predictors did not explain a great 
deal of variance in sentence violations—only 
27.4 percent as the R? figure near the bottom 
of Table 2 shows. While an R? figure of this 
magnitude is reasonably good by the stan- 
dards of social science, over 72 percent of the 
variance in sentence violations remains un- 
accounted for and is a function of factors not 
measured in this study. On the other hand, 
the model did rather well at correctly classi- 
fying probation cases into violation versus 
non-violation categories; overall, it correctly 
classified 71.5 percent of the cases. It did con- 
siderably better, though, at classifying non- 
violators than violators. While 89.2 percent 
of the non-violators were correctly classified, 
the same was true for only 31.1 percent of the 
persons who violated probation. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


When interpreting the findings of this study, 
it should be remembered that sentence viola- 
tions provide a rather liberal estimate of pro- 
bation recidivism. Recidivism figures will be 
higher when any type of sentence violation is 


Logistic Regression of Probation Violations on Significant Bivariate Factors 


SE Wald 


counted than when such measures as rear- 
rests, reconvictions, and revocations are em- 
ployed. With this in mind, the pattern of 
findings emerging in this study has points of 
consistency and inconsistency with the find- 
ings of other investigators. 

We found that 30.5 percent of the sample 
had official records of violating their sentences 
within two years of being placed on probation. 
This is comparable to the 25 percent violation 
figure reported by Clear et al. (1992) and the 
relatively low rearrest rates found by some 
other researchers (Benedict & Huff-Corzine, 
1997; McGaha, 1987; Vito, 1986). At the same 
time, our finding is in contrast to the finding 
of Gray et al. (2001) that almost three-quar- 
ters of the probationers they studied had at least 
one violation, and it also contrasts somewhat 
with Morgan’s (1994) finding that around 42 
percent of her sample was referred back to 
court for sentence violations. 

Over 56 percent of the probation violators 
in our study had only one violation, and over 
80 percent had no more than two violations. 
This is consistent with what others have found 
(Clear et al., 1992; Gray et al., 2001). Although 
we were unable to obtain data on the nature 
of these violations, there is no reason to think 
that many of them were very serious. Only 
about a third of the probation violators had 
their sentences revoked, and only seven of the 
violations resulting in revocation were classi- 
fied as major; most were technical violations. 
Here again, there is consistency with previ- 
ous findings (Clear et al., 1992; Gray et al., 
2001; Sims & Jones, 1997). 

Of the six variables that were significantly 
associated with sentence violations in bivari- 


Odds Ratio 


Race 


1.38 56 6.09 .014* 3.97 
Age —0.05 8.60 0.96 
Prior Felony or Misdemeanor 0.78 4 5.02 S25* 2.18 
Sub. Abuse Treatment Ordered 0.94 SS 2.96 .086 2.56 
Mental Health Treatment Ordered 1.30 59 4.76 .029* 3.65 
Community Service Ordered —2.04 79 6.57 .010* 0.13 


Constant for model = 0.42 
R* (Nagelkerke) =.274 


Overall Model: 
Goodness of Fit: 


2 = 43.081, df= 6, p =.000 
X? = 8.946, df= 8, p = 0.347 
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ate analyses, five remained significant in mul- 
tivariate analyses with the effects of other fac- 
tors held constant. Like both Whitehead 
(1991) and Gray et al. (2001), we found that 
ethnic minorities were significantly more 
likely than white probationers to have viola- 
tions. Similarly, younger persons and indi- 
viduals with prior felony or misdemeanor 
convictions were significantly more likely to 
violate probation, and this is in line with past 
research as well (Morgan, 1993; Petersilia, 
1985; Sims & Jones, 1997; Whitehead, 1991). 

There has not been extensive research on 
the relationship between probation condi- 
tions and sentence violations. While 
MacKenzie et al. (1999) found no relation- 
ship in this regard, significant associations 
have been reported between violations and 
sentence length (Benedict & Huff-Corzine, 
1997; Sims & Jones, 1997). Our findings sug- 
gest that some conditions may be predictive 
of violations. Specifically, we found that pro- 
bationers ordered to undergo mental health 
treatment and those not ordered to perform 
community service were significantly more 
likely to have violations. It is possible that 
those ordered into mental health treatment 
had higher violation rates due, in part, to the 
fact that a failure to comply with the order 
constituted a violation of probation in itself. 
However, if this were true one might expect 
other probation conditions (e.g., orders to 
complete substance abuse treatment) to have 
been predictive of violations as well, and this 
was not the case. In fact, the reverse trend was 
apparent for community service, which, de- 
pending on the nature of the order can be a 
rather demanding condition to complete. 
Persons not assigned to community service 
were more likely to violate. With respect to 
this finding, the evidence does not permit the 
conclusion that community service orders 
help cause reduced rates of sentence violation. 
This is one possible interpretation, but an 
equally plausible interpretation is that persons 
assigned service were less likely to violate for 
some other reason that was basically unrelated 
to the order itself. 

It is also instructive to consider the vari- 
ables that did not emerge as significant pre- 
dictors of probation violations in the present 
study. Unlike prior investigators (Gray et al., 
2001; Morgan, 1993; Petersilia, 1985; White- 
head, 1991), we did not find any link between 
instant offense and violations. Persons placed 
on probation for felony crimes were neither 
more nor less likely to violate than persons 
probated for misdemeanors. The implication 


is that some of the concern over the risk posed 
by felony probationers (relative to 
misdemeanants and others) may be unwar- 
ranted, at least for the geographical location 
and type of sample examined in this study. 
Furthermore, persons placed on probation for 
drug-related offenses were neither more nor 
less likely to violate their sentences than those 
sentenced for non-drug crimes, most of which 
were property and fraud offenses; the same 
was true in Sims and Jones’ (1997) study. 
While research (Benedict & Huff-Corzine, 
1997; Gray et al., 2001; Morgan, 1993; Sims 
& Jones, 1997; Whitehead, 1991) has estab- 
lished a relationship between history of drug 
use and sentence violations, there is no evi- 
dence to support the contention that drug 
offenders are more likely than non-drug of- 
fenders to violate probation sentences in the 
community. 

Some additional variables that were not 
predictive of violations in this study were 
found by research cited earlier to be predic- 
tors. These include gender, employment sta- 
tus, and education. However, consistent with 
the research of MacKenzie et al. (1999), we 
found that most conditions of probation were 
unrelated to the probability of violations. The 
only exceptions, as mentioned previously, 
were mental health treatment and commu- 
nity service orders. 

Actuarial approaches to probation re- 
search, such as the approach used in this study 
to quantify predictors of sentence violation, 
have been described as part of the “new pe- 
nology” (see Evans, 2000; Feeley & Simon, 
1992). These approaches are described as be- 
ing oriented toward group or aggregate level 
risk classification, management, regulation, 
and surveillance. Yet, there is no a priori rea- 
son why all actuarial approaches need to be 
characterized this way. It is entirely possible 
for actuarial findings to guide efforts aimed 
at improving probation services, with the goal 
of reducing violation rates among sub-groups 
that have demonstrably higher rates. 

Whenever research shows that particular 
sub-groupings of probationers have higher 
recidivism than others, Hartmann, Friday, 
and Minor (1994) have suggested the possi- 
bility of: (a) conducting a careful assessment 
of the needs of higher-risk groups vis-a-vis 
the services being offered, (b) altering services 
as required to make these more responsive to 
the needs presented by higher-risk groups, 
and (c) working to improve the amenability 
of these groups to existing services. This logic 
applies to the present findings. The findings 


imply the importance of carefully assessing 
the needs presented by probation clients who 
are of minority status as well as those who 
are younger, those with prior conviction 
records, and possibly those with identified 
mental health problems. Emphasis could be 
placed on insuring that existing services are 
adequate to address these needs and making 
changes as required. 

Our model was considerably more accu- 
rate for classifying which probationers did not 
violate their sentences than for classification 
of violators. The five significant variables cor- 
rectly predicted over 89 percent of the non- 
violation cases. This information can assist 
officials in determining which cases require 
the fewest resources and services, so that more 
resources are available to be directed at low- 
ering violation rates among sub-groups dis- 
playing higher rates. 

This study contains limitations that could 
be addressed in future research. First, we were 
unable to test for differences in predictors as 
a function of violation type, since we could 
not obtain data on types of violations for any 
except those culminating in revocation. Fu- 
ture research needs to build on the work of 
Gray et al. (2001) and MacKenzie et al. (1999) 
to further examine the possibility that differ- 
ent predictors are required for different cat- 
egories-of violations. Second, there were not 
enough revocations in our data set to iden- 
tify predictors of revocation and compare 
these with predictors of violations; future re- 
search should address this point. Third, fu- 
ture studies might examine whether 
community service orders play any role in 
reducing probation violations. Finally, much 
of the variation in probation violations re- 
mained unexplained by the predictors we 
identified, and these predictors did not per- 
form very well at classifying non-violators. 
Future studies need to include variables other 
than those examined in this and previous re- 
search in an effort to improve prediction. 
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Introduction 

During the past two decades, initiatives have 
at 
local, state and federal levels—to ensure that 


been undertaken throughout government 


public agencies serve the public interest by ful- 
filling needs and demands of the citizens they 
serve. Today, public accountability emphasizes 
results-oriented management that assures that 
funds are spent appropriately to achieve ex- 
plicit and stated outcomes. This requires agen- 
cies to identify what programs or services are 
intended to achieve and to develop means to 
monitor and track their successes as well as 
instances where they fail to meet expectations. 
Performance information can then be used to 
improve programs or services on a regular and 
continual basis. This practice is known as per- 
formance-based management. 

During the 1990s, several departments of 
corrections embarked upon the development 
of outcome-based performance systems of 
management. In doing so, these agencies un- 
dertook the translation of their missions into 
measurable outcomes. Once outcomes were 
identified, departments redesigned their in- 
formation systems to allow for continual per- 
formance monitoring. This newly developed 
infrastructure provided the tools for assess- 
ing, managing and improving correctional 
practice and success on a regular and reoc- 
curring basis. Agencies could begin shifting 
from a prescriptive, audit- and compliance- 
based oversight to future-oriented strategic 
management systems. 

The success of these new management 
practices and systems at the intra-agency level 
led members of the Association of State Cor- 
rectional Administrators (ASCA) to advocate 
for the development of an outcome-based 
performance measurement system at the na- 


tional level. Such a system would not only as- 
sess performance across jurisdictions, but also 
promote the incorporation of performance- 
based management throughout the depart- 
ments of corrections across the nation. 


Performance-Based Management 
in Institutional Corrections 


Correctional professionals recognize certain 
fundamentals of good institutional correc- 
tional practice. Most would agree that pris- 
ons should experience few, if any, escapes. 
Prisoner assaults on other prisoners and staff 
should be kept to a minimum. Possession of 
contraband should be prevented. Prisoners 
should be treated respectfully and humanely. 
Staff should enjoy a high-quality work envi- 
ronment. Conscientious institutional correc- 
tional managers work to see that these values 
are achieved. 

Historically, how successful a prison man- 
ager was in achieving these goals was gener- 
ally judged subjectively. Wardens were 
expected to have few if any escapes or assaults, 
prisoners were not to be mistreated, and staff, 
by and large, had to be satisfied. But, assaults 
do occur in prisons. Many incarcerated indi- 
viduals have lifelong histories of violent be- 
havior. The stress of incarceration may 
inflame those tendencies. So what is a reason- 
able number of assaults for a particular type 
of prison? And what can be done to reduce 
the number of assaults? In asking these two 
questions, departments of corrections began 
to move toward performance-based manage- 
ment. In doing so, they began to measure, 
document and evaluate their performance in 
a systematic fashion. 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons led the way 
among correctional agencies in adopting per- 
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formance-based management. The Bureau 
developed its Key Indicator and Strategic Sup- 
port System (KISSS), in which vital informa- 
tion about prisoners, staff, finances and health 
services was provided to central office and 
facility executives. States such as Florida, Min- 
nesota and North Carolina embraced perfor- 
mance-based management as part of 
statewide initiatives to implement the prac- 
tice across state agencies. 

By translating agency visions into clearly 
measurable outcomes and establishing the 
tools for assessing these outcomes (the act of 
benchmarking), departments of corrections 
began to identify high- and low-performing 
institutions. Actions to improve performance 
could be undertaken and evaluated. Areas 
needing improvement could be identified. 
Best practices could be explored. Agencies 
could now make decisions objectively about 
high-quality incarceration and management. 
Resources could be tied to performance. 


Performance-Based Management 
Across Jurisdictions 


To conduct benchmarking across jurisdic- 
tions, agencies form performance partnerships. 
Agency executives come together to form as- 
sociations in which organizations jointly and 
equally participate in identifying and select- 
ing outcomes sought, choosing appropriate 
outcome indicators, and developing data col- 
lection procedures to track progress (Hatry: 
1997: 34). Agencies often vary considerably 
in approaches to similar tasks, available re- 
sources, and management practices. Just as 
performance-based management within an 
organization allows for the establishment of 
objective standards and continual evaluation 
of practice, performance partnerships allow 
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for the extension of the concept inter-orga- 
nizationally. 

But, why is performance measurement in 
corrections important at the national level? 
What will be gained from comparisons across 
jurisdictions? There are at least six compelling 
reasons for the design and implementation of a 
national performance measurement system: 


1. Clear up misunderstandings. All jurisdic- 
tions collect information about correc- 
tional outcomes. Unfortunately, there is 
no uniformity in how these measures are 
defined or obtained. Consequently, one 
should not compare outcomes among 
states and the federal prison systems, yet 
reporters, legislators and budget analysts 
frequently attempt to make such compari- 
sons. Because they are not comparing 
similar data, this practice can only lead to 
erroneous decisions and assessments. 


. Establish national standards. Clearly, the 
U.S. Constitution defines the control and 
punishment of criminal behavior as a state 
function. However, this does not preclude 
corrections as a profession from setting 
clearly articulated values that are accepted 
across jurisdictions about what constitutes 
quality incarceration. Such an act would 
be akin to the United Nations establish- 
ing the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. A set of national prison standards 
defines an objective set of norms which 
agencies can ascribe to and strive toward. 
It provides institutional correctional pro- 
fessionals with the opportunity to define 
what is important in institutional correc- 
tions rather than leaving that task to poli- 
ticians and others. 


. Design measurable outcomes. Without 
measurable outcomes, any assessment of 
performance is relative. One can never 
know whether a jurisdiction is doing well 
or not. It is difficult to determine if public 
dollars are well spent, if particular prac- 
tices are working and if performance is im- 
proving. 


. Cross-jurisdictional evaluation. The 
nation’s prison systems differ considerably 
in practices, resources and management. 
A national performance measurement sys- 
tem would allow for cross-jurisdictional 
evaluations of best and most efficient prac- 
tices. Without such information, it is dif- 
ficult to answer such questions as whether 
certain techniques work better than oth- 
ers, whether better-funded departments 


protect public safety more successfully and 
so forth. 


. Transform management to be more fu- 
ture-oriented. Performance measurement 
recognizes good performance and identi- 
fies agencies that need improvement. As 
such, a national reporting system will sup- 
port quality improvement and will en- 
courage jurisdictions to consider how they 
wish to perform in the future. 


. Encourage performance-based manage- 
ment. As described above, several depart- 
ments of corrections have begun to use 
performance-based management; how- 
ever, many have not invested considerably 
in the development of information sys- 
tems and managerial training to support 
performance-based management. The es- 
tablishment of a national system and the 
request that departments participate will 
create pressure for jurisdictions to begin 
developing the infrastructure for perfor- 
mance-based management. 


A Brief History of ASCA’s 
Project to Develop a Performance 
Measurement System 


ASCA initiated the first stage of developing a 
performance measurement system in August 
1999, when the Executive Committee endorsed 
a resolution to create a subcommittee to for- 
mulate a plan and a process for the develop- 
ment of measures that departments of 
correction could use to track, compare and 
assess progress toward meeting identified ob- 
jectives. The resolution was adopted by the 
ASCA membership in October of that same 
year. By August 2000, a proposal to develop a 
set of agreed-upon outcome-based measures 
and definitions had been developed and fund- 
ing was secured in late 2000 from the Correc- 
tional Program Office, the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics, and the National Institute of Justice. 

To develop a set of national outcome- 
based performance measures that are appli- 
cable across jurisdictions, the ASCA project 
pursued five objectives: 


1. Eight measures of correctional perfor- 
mance were identified by the Performance 
Indicator Subcommittee that represent the 
most important elements of institutional 
correctional processes; 


. The Subcommittee selected four of those 
eight measures for further specification; 


. Working with a lead consultant and sub- 
ject matter experts, the Subcommittee 


chose indicators for each of the four mea- 
sures that are sufficiently detailed and 
comprehensive to capture the crucial as- 
pects of the over-reaching measure of in- 
stitutional correctional performance; 


. The lead consultant and subject matter 
experts specified definitional rules for 
measuring each indicator that are suffi- 
ciently detailed to assure comparability 
across jurisdictions; that will account for 
important cross-jurisdictional differences 
in mission, legal structures and organiza- 
tional arrangements; and that will produce 
information when measured that is appli- 
cable across jurisdictions; and 


. Once the measures were specified, the 
project assessed the extent to which juris- 
dictions are currently collecting such in- 
formation in an automated form and what 
would be involved in getting jurisdictions 
not yet doing so to collect such informa- 
tion in automated form. 


The most difficult element in developing 
national performance measures arises from 
differences in missions, legal structures and 
organizational arrangements among depart- 
ments, which make it difficult to “level the 
playing field” when measuring outcomes. 
Some systems are unified—that is, they house 
non-convicted offenders, misdemeanants and 
felons. Most agencies, however, house only 
felons. Departments differ in the proportion 
of their populations that they release each 
year, and this will have implications for pro- 
grams provided and recidivism. What con- 
stitutes an escape is legally defined differently 
from state to state. 

For measures to be comparable across ju- 
risdictions, performance measures must be 
expressed as rates. For example, prisoner-on- 
prisoner assaults must be adjusted for the 
number of prisoners held by a particular de- 
partment; otherwise, large departments 
would appear to have far more assaults than 
smaller departments. As such, each measure 
has a numerator expressing the performance 
outcome as a number and denominator ex- 
pressing some unit of measure that adjusts for 
population size. For performance measures 
to be reliable, valid and applicable across ju- 
risdictions, definitional rules that specify ex- 
plicitly what gets counted and what does not 
were needed for each numerator and each 
denominator. To continue with the example 
of prisoner-on-prisoner assaults, should we 
count all aggressive acts between prisoners or 
only the more serious ones involving weap- 
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ons and/or injury? If the latter definition is 
used, then what is the definition of a weapon? 
Does it include throwing of bodily fluids? 
What is an injury—a cut or bruise or only 
more serious medical issues requiring the at- 
tention of a health-care professional? Simi- 
larly, what prisoners are considered at-risk 
and should be included in the denominator? 
Should prisoners housed in other states or 
private facilities be included in the count? 
What measure of the population should be 
used—average daily population or stock 
population on a given day of the year? The 
key to establishing a performance indicator 
system that is applicable across jurisdictions 
lies in details such as these specifying how each 
indicator will be measured. This specificity is 
spelled out in explicit counting rules associ- 
ated with the numerator and denominator for 
each indicator. 


The ASCA Performance 
Measurement Model 


The ASCA Performance Measures Subcom- 
mittee identified eight areas of institutional 
correctional measures and selected four of 
those values upon which to develop a perfor- 
mance measurement system. Eventually, 
other standards will be added. The fourth 
topical area is not a standard but rather a con- 
textual measure that can be used to adjust for 
system differences. 

Key indicators (actual measures) were iden- 
tified for the standards. These indicators rep- 
resent the elements of the standard that the 
Subcommittee perceived to be the most cru- 
cial in representing the standard. In time, other 
indicators may be added. After the measures 
were decided upon, counting rules that are 
extremely detailed and account for the differ- 
ences among correctional agencies’ mission, 
legal structures, and organizational arrange- 
ments were written for each measure. The 
rules, if followed, will assure that measures are 
reliable and valid across jurisdictions. 

The full model with all indicators and count- 
ing rules is available from ASCA (http:// 
www.asca.net/publications.html). The elements 
of the model are summarized in Table 1. 


Capacity 


As an organization moves from an opera- 


tional-oriented style of management to stra- 
tegic and performance-based management, 
the need for information to support decision- 
making increases. The same is true if the 
agency decides to participate in a national 
performance indicator system. A department 


TABLE 1 
Key Indicators of the 
Performance Standards 


Performance Measures 


further harm by convicted criminals. 


a. Escape rate 


years 


insurrections. 


Prisoner on prisoner assault rates 
Prisoner on staff assault rates 


Prisoner sexual assaults on staff 


Homicide rate 
Suicide rate 


i. Disturbances 


Contextual Measure 
Offender Profile 


Offense type 


Average sentence length 
Average time served 


a0 


1. Public Safety: The ability of correctional agencies to protect the public from 


b. Recidivism rate defined as return to the DOC system within past three 


2. Institutional Safety: The ability of correctional agencies to prevent violence, 
maintain institutional control, avoid staff misconduct, and avert prisoner 


a 

b 

c. Prisoner sexual assaults on prisoners 

d 

e. Sexual misconduct of staff on prisoners 
t 


8 
h. Number and percentage of random drug tests that are positive 


3. Substance Abuse and Mental Health: Diagnostic and Treatment Activities for 
Prisoners With Substance Abuse and Mental Health Problems. 


a. Average daily rate of prisoners receiving substance abuse treatment 
b. Average daily rate of prisoners receiving mental health treatment 


Demographics—sex, age, race/ethnicity 


must enhance its distinctive operational da- 
tabases—prisoner information, disciplinary 
records, personnel data, medical records, 
etc.—to create integrated data systems that 
can be queried to support decision making. 
Departments that have integrated, perfor- 
mance-based information systems can begin 
to participate and report in a national system 
rather quickly and with minimal staff time 
and expense. Departments that still employ 
operational databases will find such partici- 
pation more difficult. The ability to query 
databases and report on performance is re- 
ferred to as capacity. Capacity to participate 
in a national performance measurement sys- 
tem is determined by the data collected, the 
automation of those data, and the ability to 


query the information to obtain measures of 
indicators of performance. 

ASCA conducted a survey of departments 
to assess overall capacity and to learn more 
about their information systems and analysis 
capabilities. Telephone interviews were con- 
ducted with personnel from 25 departments 
who are intimately knowledgeable about de- 
partments’ data collection systems and their 
automation. 

The survey discovered that almost all prison 
systems across the nation possess the capacity 
to measure and report about the aggregate pris- 
oner population (number of prisoners incar- 
cerated ona specified day, number of prisoners 
held in secure facilities, and number of male 
and female prisoners). Likewise, most agen- 
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cies can report about individual characteris- 
tics of their prisoner population (sentence, 
time served, and demographic attributes). 
Only about 1 in 5 of the systems reporting 
could not provide this information. Slightly 
more than half of the prison agencies collect 
information about returns to prison, prisoner- 
on-prisoner homicides, prisoner suicides, and 
positive drug screenings as it is specified in the 
ASCA model. Beyond these measures, the sur- 
vey discovered a significant disparity among 
departments regarding their capacity to mea- 
sure and report on all other indicators. 
Departments can roughly be divided into 
two general groups regarding capacity. Ap- 
proximately one in four of the agencies sur- 
veyed have developed strategic management 
systems combining traditional operational 
databases to create integrated information 
systems to monitor performance. These de- 
partments are positioned to begin participat- 
ing fully in a national reporting system, 
needing only to make minor changes in how 
information is collected and retrieved, as well 
as writing new computer code to compile in- 
formation exactly as it is specified. The one 
exception is substance abuse and mental 
health measurement. Because these records 
are typically collected by health units of prison 
systems, even the integrated information sys- 
tems often lack detailed information to re- 
spond to the ASCA indicators in this area. 
The remaining 75 to 80 percent of the de- 
partments of correction surveyed, beyond the 
measures identified above, have even more 
limited capacity to measure and report on the 
remaining ASCA key indicators. Most depart- 
ments maintain incident-based records of sig- 
nificant events. These databases cannot be 
queried to produce information as it has been 
specified in the ASCA model regarding pris- 
oner-on-prisoner and prisoner-on-staff as- 
saults, sexual assaults, or disturbances. These 
records lack necessary detail about weapons 


used, injuries sustained, and victims. Begin- 
ning to collect and record the information 
would require most departments to make sig- 
nificant modifications in how they take in- 
formation from incident reports. Data 
collection instruments and/or computer 
screens would need to be redesigned. Opera- 
tional staff would have to be trained to record 
the new information. Databases would have 
to be reformed to include new information 
fields. For most departments, these changes 
would be substantial and would require sig- 
nificant commitments of staff time and fiscal 
resources. 

Any of the indicators involving informa- 
tion about staff—prisoner-on-staff assaults, 
sexual assaults of staff and staff sexual mis- 
conduct—would pose significant challenges 
for most departments. Among the depart- 
ments with operational data systems, staff 
records tend to be maintained by human re- 
sources. The information is not available in a 
form that allows for the specifications regard- 
ing staff victimization and behavior in the 
ASCA model. A department may be able to 
determine from its prisoner records that a 
staff member was victimized, but the record 
may contain little information about the staff 
member who was assaulted or the severity of 
the attack. Many agencies are unable to co- 
mingle staff data with prisoner information. 
Departments do not record information 
about disturbances in the detail necessary to 
count and report incidents as specified. Mi- 
nor and major disturbances cannot be differ- 
entiated with existing data. 


Next Steps 


This initial effort laid the basic groundwork 
for a national performance measurement sys- 
tem by identifying a set of correctional stan- 
dards, developing key indicators for those 
standards and specifying rules for measure- 
ment of the key indicators that would allow 


for cross-jurisdictional collection of informa- 
tion that is reliable and valid. In undertaking 
this initial task, ASCA endeavored to create a 
system that was manageable and parsimoni- 
ous to ensure success in this first attempt at 
designing a national system. 

For ASCA, continued development of a 
national performance measurement system 
must necessarily be multifaceted. On one 
hand, the Association must develop a data 
platform into which departments can begin 
to report performance data. However, we 
must recognize that at this point the ability 
of the nation’s departments of correction to 
participate is limited. The other crucial and 
immediate task for ASCA is the development 
of capacity. Capacity development involves 
transforming an organization from rule- 
based management practice to results-based 
management practice. As an agency under- 
takes performance-based management, it will 
necessarily need to integrate its operational 
information systems and to create a manage- 
ment information system. 

The Counsel for Juvenile Correctional 
Administrators (ASCA’s counterpart at the 
juvenile level) has already developed a web- 
based performance measurement system. 
ASCA has developed a relationship with CJCA 
to learn from its experiences in the develop- 
ment of such a system. Furthermore, the Per- 
formance Measures Subcommittee has begun 
to interact regularly with the Corrections 
Technology Association to share ideas and 
plan for the linkage of state and federal de- 
partments’ information systems with a na- 
tional performance measures platform. 
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THE JUVENILE JUSTICE system has ex- 
perienced significant changes in the past 15 
years. A period of increase in violent juvenile 
crime coupled with the responses by legisla- 
tures dramatically altered traditional juvenile 
justice practice. Changes throughout the sys- 
tem have impacted all aspects of the juvenile 
justice system, including juvenile probation 
practices. Juvenile probation covers a broad 
array of services, from the investigation and 
supervision of youth involved with the juve- 
nile court, to the initial intake screening of ju- 
veniles charged with crimes (National Center 
for Juvenile Justice, 2000). Just as the juvenile 
justice system has changed, the juvenile pro- 
bation caseload has changed and juvenile pro- 
bation officers are seeing challenging cases that 
prove difficult to supervise. Present challenges 
to juvenile probation officers include such is- 
sues as their own safety, more personal crime 
offenders on their caseloads, and overall larger 
caseloads to supervise (Torbet, 1996). With the 
changing face of juvenile probation, the issue 
of training juvenile probation officers to do 
their jobs has assumed greater importance. 
How do we train juvenile probation officers 
for such an increasingly challenging job? 
Although research on this topic is virtu- 
ally non-existent, previous research by the au- 
thors examined the national trends and 
patterns regarding juvenile probation officer 
training practices and found that 36 states 
mandate some type of juvenile probation of- 
ficer training, while many remaining states 
recommend training. In assessing the state of 
mandatory fundamental basic skills training, 
26 states responded that they mandate basic 
fundamental skills training. The hours of 
training range from 8 to 195, with most states 


Frances P. Reddington and Betsy Wright Kreisel 


requiring completion of the basic fundamen- 
tal skills training within the first year of em- 
ployment (Reddington & Kreisel, 2000). 
Obviously, this is a wide variation in the train- 
ing hours required for basic fundamental 
skills training. This discovery raises the re- 
search question: Is there consistency through- 
out the basic fundamental skills curriculums? 
What curricula are being used to train juve- 
nile probation officers and are there patterns 
of consistency, or perhaps more important, 
inconsistency within them? 

The first project of the Juvenile Probation 
Officer Initiative (JPOL), a component of the 
Technical Assistance to the Juvenile Court Project 
at the National Center for Juvenile Justice (NCJJ), 
resulted in the publication of the Desktop Guide 
to Good Probation Practice in 1993 (Torbet, 1993). 
The first edition of The Desktop Guide to Good 
Juvenile Probation Practice was published by the 
NCJJ through the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) and was de- 
signed to accomplish four goals: 


* “To demonstrate that there does exist 
an accumulation of policy and proce- 
dure which the field believes is good 
practice; 

- To present that practice in a manner 
which will be immediately useful to the 
beginning probation officer; 

* To provide the context within which 
the professional practice of probation 
is grounded; and 

* To capture and record, at this point in 
time, the essence of good probation 
practice upon which professional de- 
velopment in the field will continue to 
grow” (Torbet, 1993, p. iii) 
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The NCJJ also developed a second publi- 
cation in 1993 based on the Guide, entitled 
Fundamental Skills Training Curriculum for 
Juvenile Probation Officers. This follow-up 
publication suggested that the training of ju- 
venile probation officers should “provide an 
opportunity for juvenile probation officers to 
acquire the essential skills and knowledge re- 
quired to effectively perform their jobs and 
provide needed services” (Thomas, 1993, p. 
3). While recognizing that juvenile probation 
departments differ widely in organization, 
number, size and sometimes philosophy, the 
NCJJ recommends that “certain skills and 
knowledge are fundamental to good proba- 
tion practice” (Thomas, 1993, p.3). Towards 
that belief, The Curriculum offered by the 
NCJ) holds these specific training goals: 


+ “Improve the ability of juvenile proba- 
tion officers to meet the needs of youths 
and to serve the community. 

* Enhance career options for juvenile 
probation officers. 

+ Increase the status and stature of the 
field of juvenile probation nationally. 


* Increase the level of knowledge and 
skills held by entry-level juvenile pro- 
bation officers; veteran juvenile proba- 
tion officers in need of a refresher 
course, and those wishing to enter the 
field” (Thomas, 1993, p. 4). 


The recommended Curriculum consists of 
the following topics and descriptors of the 
suggested subject matter: 


Juvenile Justice System Overview: This 
topic’s discussion focuses on national and 
local juvenile justice system perspectives, as 
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well as reviewing the philosophy and op- 
eration of various juvenile justice systems. 


The Probation Profession: This training 
topic entails a discussion of juvenile pro- 
bation employees as professionals and 
promotes a continuing quest for excellence 
in service. 


Appreciating Cultural Diversity: This train- 
ing topic explores the nation’s cultural dif- 
ferences and, in particular, their impact on 
juvenile probation in the United States. 


Adolescence and Delinquency: Juvenile pro- 
bation officers learn to assess youth behav- 
ior as well as to understand adolescent 
development. 


Interpersonal Communication Skills: This 
training demonstrates verbal and non-verbal 
communication techniques to use with juve- 
niles and includes practice and application. 
Probation Officer Safety: This training topic dis- 
cusses the various communication and other 
techniques used to promote officer safety. 


Assessment Skills: The theory and practice 
of effective assessment of risk and needs 
of juveniles is emphasized in this area of 
training. 

Special Problems and Appropriate Response: 
This training topic should include the 
most current information on timely issues 
such as drug/alcohol use, chronic delin- 
quency and juvenile sex offenders. 


Pre-dispositional Recommendations: This 
topical discussion evolves around deci- 
sion-making criteria and procedure. 


Writing the Recommendation: This training 
emphasizes how to write quality recom- 
mendations for the juvenile court, as well 
as techniques to improve writing skills. 


Courtroom Presentations. This training focuses 
on effective courtroom behavior and provides 
guidelines for courtroom testimony. 


Supervision Skills: This includes the dis- 
cussion of the comprehensive case plan- 
ning process. 


Managing Resources and Time: This train- 
ing topic emphasizes the assessment of ex- 
isting resources, the creation of needed 
resources and effective time management. 


Enhancing the Profession: This training 
topic focuses on the professional code of 
ethics, standards in the administration of 
juvenile justice, professional development 
and training, and professional organiza- 


tions for juvenile probation officers 
(Torbet, 1993). 


Although this is not the only juvenile pro- 
bation training curriculum in existence, the 
National Center for Juvenile Justice presents a 
widely accepted basic and fundamental skills 
curriculum. The research questions addressed 
in this study focus on the extent to which this 
specific recommended curriculum is being fol- 
lowed in training development in the major- 
ity of states. Ifit is not being followed, the study 
explores what topics are being taught that are 
not in the recommended curriculum list, and 
what recommended topics are being excluded 
with any regularity. The answers to these re- 
search questions will assist the ongoing devel- 
opment of curriculum designed to provide the 
most timely and beneficial training to juvenile 
probation officers. 

Earlier juvenile probation officer training re- 
search resulted in a list of state contact persons 
(see Reddington & Kreisel, 2000). These contact 
people are the training administrators in juve- 
nile justice for each state. Each state contact per- 
son received a survey questionnaire asking for 
information on the basic curriculum for juve- 
nile probation officers’ fundamental skills train- 
ing. Initial survey questions asked for information 
already gathered in the first research project so 
that information could be updated in these find- 
ings. The survey questioned whether the state has 
a basic/ fundamental skills training for entry-level 
juvenile probation officers. Follow-up questions 
asked if the training was mandated, how many 
hours it was, how often the training was offered 
and which segment of the juvenile population 
trainees would be working with. 

In addition, the survey asked for a copy of 
the course curriculum for the basic funda- 
mental skills training. In assessing the funda- 
mental skills curricula collected from 
respondents, each curriculum topic was as- 
sessed. The researchers then categorized each 
respondent’s training topics using the Na- 
tional Center for Juvenile Justice’s curricu- 
lum as a basis of assessment. This assessment 
was based on the authors’ best judgment as 
to the most appropriate fit for each re- 
spondent’s training topics. 

The survey also asked about training fund- 
ing, questioned what additional topic respon- 
dents felt should be included in fundamental 
skills training, and invited expression of opin- 
ion on nationally set training standards for 
juvenile probation officers. Follow-up phone 
calls were made to those who did not answer 
the initial survey. 


Findings 


Survey responses were collected from 35 dif- 
ferent states for a response rate of 69 percent. 
All returned surveys provided usable data for 
the analysis. Of the 35 respondents, a major- 
ity (82.9 percent or 29 states) reports that their 
state provides some form of basic fundamen- 
tal skills training for their juvenile probation 
officers (JPOs). However, six of these respon- 
dents report that the state does not provide 
the fundamental skills training for their ju- 
venile probation officers prior to giving new 
employees job responsibilities. First, we dis- 
cuss the extent of mandatory training, the 
amount of training and how often that train- 
ing is offered by each state. 


Mandated, Recommended or 
Voluntary JPO Fundamental 
Skills Training 


The 29 states that responded positively tiiat 
their juvenile probation officers were offered 
fundamental skills training were asked 
whether their training is mandated, recom- 
mended, or voluntary. If the training is man- 
dated or recommended, respondents were 
then asked to identify the mandating or rec- 
ommending body. In a majority (69 percent) 
of states the fundamental skills training is 
mandated. State law or statute most com- 
monly mandates it (in 34.5 percent (10) of 
the states), while 27.6 percent (8) of the states 
respond that it is mandated by administra- 
tive order or agency policy. In two other 
states, the training is mandated for juvenile 
probation officers by court rule (see Table 1). 

As Table | indicates, there are two states in 
which the state statute or law recommends fun- 
damental skills training for their juvenile pro- 
bation officers. Another seven states—or nearly 
one-quarter of the respondents with training— 
voluntarily offer fundamental skills training to 
their juvenile probation officers. 


The Extent of the Fundamental 
Skills Training 


States were asked to provide the number of 
hours of fundamental skills training offered 
to their newly employed juvenile probation 
officers. The total hours of training in the fun- 
damental skills curriculum for various states 
range from 8 to 200 hours. The mode or most 
commonly reported number of training 
hours in the core curriculum is 40 hours, re- 
ported by seven different states, while six 
other states report a basic training curricu- 
lum consisting of 80 hours. The mean num- 
ber of training hours reported in the 
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TABLE 1 


Training Status With Respect to Mandated, Recommended or Voluntary 


Frequency Percentage 
Mandated by state statute or law 10 34.5% 
Mandated by court rule 2 6.9% 
Mandated by administrative order or agency 
directive/policy 8 27.6% 
Recommended by state statute or law 2 6.9% 
Voluntary 7 24.1% 


fundamental skills curriculum is 77.2 hours. 
It is worth noting that two different states of- 
fer at least 200 hours of fundamental skills 
training to their juvenile probation officers 
(see Table 2). 

Respondents were asked how often in a 
year basic fundamental skills training is of- 
fered. The number of training sessions of- 
fered ranged from one per year to 26 per year. 
The most commonly reported or mode train- 
ing offering was biannually and quarterly. 
The mean frequency at which fundamental 
skills training sessions are offered each year 
is slightly more than quarterly (4.5 times per 
year) (see Table 3). 


TABLE 2 
Total Hours of Basic/Fundamental 
Skills Curriculum 


Training hours Frequency Percentage 


8-36 15.4% 
40 7 27.0% 
55-75 2 11.5% 
80 6 23.1% 
100-200 6 23.1% 


Numbers may not equal 100 due to rounding. 


TABLE 3 
The Number of Fundamental Skills 
Training Sessions Offered Yearly 


Number of times training 


is offered per year Frequency 
1 5 
6 
3 3 
+ 6 
1 
8 ] 
9 1 
12 
26 1 


Focus of JPO Fundamental 
Skills Training 


In addition to inquiring how often the train- 
ing is offered to new juvenile probation em- 
ployees, the states were asked to respond to 
whether the fundamental skills training is for 
juvenile employees only or is combined with 
staff from the adult criminal justice system. 

A large majority (82.1 percent) of the re- 
spondents reported that the basic fundamen- 
tal training is for juvenile staff only. However, 
five states responded that training is shared 
with personnel employed in the criminal jus- 
tice system. 

Juvenile probation officers around the 
country work with a variety of juvenile offend- 
ers. Therefore, respondents were questioned 
as to the types of juveniles that juvenile proba- 
tion officers in their state are trained to super- 
vise. Nearly all (96.4 percent) of the 
respondents report that their juvenile proba- 
tion officers are trained to work with juvenile 
delinquents. Juvenile probation officers in 71.4 
percent of the responding states are trained to 
work with status offenders and 39.3 percent of 
the states train their juvenile probation offic- 
ers to work with abused and neglected chil- 
dren. Five states report that specialized training 
is given to their juvenile probation officers in 
such areas as “juveniles who receive adult sen- 
tences but are too young to go to the adult sys- 
tem,” aftercare for juveniles living in residential 
placement, victim services and contracted pro- 
bationary services (see Table 4). 


TABLE 4 
Focus of Training with Respect to 
Type of Juvenile 


Type of offender Frequency Percentage 


Delinquent offenders 27 96.4% 
Status offenders 20 71.4% 
Abused and neglected 11 39.3% 
Other training focus 5 17.9% 


Mode=2&4 Mean=4.5 


Fundamental Curriculum Content 
Using the NCJ} Fundamental Skills 
Training Curriculum 


Each responding state was asked to provide the 
curriculum content of their fundamental skills 
training for newly employed juvenile proba- 
tion officers. Using the recommended Funda- 
mental Skills Training Curriculum for Juvenile 
Probation Officers developed by the NCJJ (Tho- 
mas, 1993) as a categorization tool, each state 
was analyzed on each juvenile training topic 
outlined in the recommended Curriculum. The 
recommended Curriculum encompasses 14 
different topic areas as outlined in the litera- 
ture review. Only one state offers fundamen- 
tal skills training that includes all 14 different 
Curriculum training areas. One other state of- 
fers all the recommended training topics ex- 
cept Adolescence and Delinquency. Eight is the 
mode number of recommended Curriculum 
training topics offered among the respondents 
and six recommended Curriculum training 
topics is the average number offered by the 
respondent states. 

As Table 5 indicates, Probation Officer 
Safety is the topic most likely to be addressed 
(in 75.9 percent of the responding states). 
That is followed closely by Supervision Skills 
(offered in 69 percent of the responding 
states). The topic least likely to be addressed 
in fundamental skills training is Pre-disposi- 
tional Recommendations and Managing Re- 
sources and Time, offered by only 31 percent 
of the responding states. 


National Training Standards 
for Juvenile Probation Officers 


Survey respondents were asked if they believe 
there is any need for national standardization 
for training juvenile probation officers. An 
overwhelming majority (87.1 percent or 27 
respondents) agreed that national training 
standards for juvenile probation officers are 
needed. One respondent stated, “Excellent 
idea. I’ve been searching for one for years.” 
Another respondent commented that “Per- 
haps a core competency curriculum” may be 
a good idea. One other respondent com- 
mented that “JPOs have been neglected in the 
area of training standards. Even ACA [Ameri- 
can Correctional Association] doesn’t have 
much on them.” 

However, most of these respondents 
added that latitude in training standards 
would be crucial to accommodate individual 
state differences. Fourteen respondents added 
written comments concerning state variations 
in juvenile systems and cautioning that train- 
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TABLE 5 


Fundamental Training Curriculum Content Following the JCJ) Curriculum 


NCjj Curriculum Category 


Frequency Percentage 


Probation Officer Safety 
Supervision Skills 

Courtroom Presentations 
Juvenile Justice System Overview 
Enhancing the Profession 


Special Problems and Appropriate Responses 16 


Writing the Recommendation 
Appreciating Cultural Diversity 
Assessment Skills 

The Probation Profession 
Adolescence and Delinquency 
Interpersonal Communication Skills 
Pre-Dispositional Recommendations 
Managing Resources and Time 


22 TID 
20 69.0 
65.5 
18 62.1 
18 62.1 
16 55.2 
15 
14 48.3 

31.0 

31.0 


TABLE 6 


Suggested Meeting Discussion Topics 


Suggestion 


Frequency of Suggestion 


Training in general 
National standards 


27 
11 


Specialized topics (victims, female offenders, 


gangs, firearms, etc.) 
Safety 
Best practices 
Certification of officers 
Outcome measures & Competencies 
Financial resources 
Caseload management 


ing standards would have to be flexible. In ad- 
dition, three of the four respondents dissent- 
ing with national standards offered written 
comments suggesting that the complexity of 
standardizing 51 different state juvenile jus- 
tice systems would prove too difficult. 


Desire to Meet with Other JPO 
Training Specialists and Suggested 
Discussion Topics 


Respondents were asked if they would be in- 
terested in meeting with other state profes- 
sionals involved in training juvenile probation 
officers. All but one respondent expressed the 
desire to meet with other juvenile training 
professionals to discuss training issues. In 
addition, respondents provided 66 suggested 
topics for discussion if such a meeting were 
to occur (see Table 6). A discussion of train- 
ing in general was the most frequently sug- 
gested meeting topic (41 percent or 27 
respondents). More specifically, suggestions 


included discussions of national standards, 
safety and best practices. Ten specialized top- 


ics were suggested, including victims’ pro- 
grams, female offenders, juvenile gangs, 
conducting a national conference, ideas on 
skills, policy issues, firearms, professionalism, 
conflict management and screening/intake. 


Conclusions 


We will first address the issues associated with 
training and then we will address several cur- 
riculum issues. 

First, the research found that most state 
respondents (69 percent) mandate, and the 
others highly recommend, training of newly 
employed juvenile probation officers. One 
week (40 hours) of fundamental skills train- 
ing is found to be the most common length 
of training. However, the average number of 
training hours exceeded that, at 77.2 hours, 
which is nearly two weeks of training. Beyond 
the fundamental skills training, several states 


also provide on-the-job-training (OJT) before 
giving juvenile probation officers a full 
caseload. This average amount of training for 
juvenile probation officers is somewhat lower 
than the average for adult probation officers, 
which is 125 hours (ACA, 2000) or for law 
enforcement officers (Edwards, 1993; 
Langworthy, Hughes & Sanders, 1995). The 
lengthiest juvenile probation training was 200 
hours, found in two states. 

Second, the most common reply to the ques- 
tion about the frequency of offering fundamen- 
tal skills training was biannually or quarterly. 
This response raises the concern about how of- 
ten new juvenile probation officers are hired. If 
the answer is not “in syncopation with the 
trainings,” that could mean juvenile probation 
officers supervising juveniles before they have 
had proper training. This appears to be the case 
with at least six states that routinely do not offer 
the basic fundamental skills training until a ju- 
venile probation officer is well into employment. 
Allowing untrained individuals to supervise ju- 
veniles should raise some liability concerns for 
those states. 

Third, five states responded that juvenile 
probation officers receive their training in 
common with the training of employees in 
the adult criminal system. This may be prob- 
lematic due to the vast differences between 
most states’ juvenile and criminal codes. His- 
torically, juvenile training topics are second- 
ary in emphasis and time to the topics 
regarding the adult criminal justice system. 

Fourth, all but one state responded that they 
train their juvenile probation officers to work 
with delinquent offenders. Nearly three-quar- 
ters of the respondents train for work with sta- 
tus offenders and much fewer (39.3 percent) 
focus on training probation officers to work 
with abused and neglected children. The fact 
that there is little education about abused and 
neglected children arouses concern because 
research has found a direct correlation between 
victimization in the home and involvement in 
the juvenile justice system (Osofsky, 2001; 
Kaufman & Widom, 1999). 


Fundamental Curriculum Content 


As the research delved into each state’s juve- 
nile probation officer fundamental skills 
training curriculum, the NCJJ’s Fundamen- 
tal Skills Curriculum (Thomas, 1993) was used 
as a baseline measure. Only one state provided 
all types of training as outlined by the Cur- 
riculum. States prioritize Probation Officer 
Safety, as it is the most commonly offered 
training. Over 75 percent of the states offer 
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this training in the basic fundamental skills 
package. The topic of Comprehensive Case 
Planning was the second category to be em- 
phasized in training. 

Also, an Overview of the Juvenile Justice Sys- 
tem was offered in only 62 percent of the re- 
spondents’ fundamental skills training. This 
is the foundation of truly understanding one’s 
position as a juvenile justice employee. By not 
offering a system overview, states are assum- 
ing new employees understand the philoso- 
phy, function and process of the juvenile 
justice system. The average juvenile probation 
officer is college-educated (Torbet, 1996) and 
86 percent of the 50 states minimally require 
a bachelor’s degree or at least some college 
education for juvenile probation officers 
(ACA, 2000). Therefore, juvenile justice em- 
ployers may be assuming that new employ- 
ees have been exposed to the juvenile justice 
system process in college. 

This may be a faulty assumption because 
first, not all new juvenile probation officer 
hires are criminal justice majors. Second, even 
if new hires are criminal justice majors, there 
is no guarantee they are educated on juvenile 
issues. Kreisel, Reddington and Haase (2002) 
reported that a majority of criminal justice 
programs across the country offer a juvenile 
justice course in their criminal justice cur- 
ricula; however, most criminal justice pro- 
grams do not require their students to take 
that course. In essence, there is no guarantee 
that new juvenile probation officers under- 
stand the foundations of the system in which 
they will be working unless they receive spe- 
cific education about that system in the fun- 
damentals skills training. 

Five different recommended Curriculum 
training areas are offered by less than 50 per- 
cent of the respondents: The Probation Pro- 
fession (48.3 percent), Adolescence and 
Delinquency (37.9 percent), Interpersonal 
Communication Skills (37.9 percent), Pre-Dis- 
positional Recommendations (31 percent) and 
Managing Resources and Time (31 percent). 
Three of these categories, The Probation Pro- 
fession, Interpersonal Communication Skills 
and Managing Resources and Time, focus on 
the personal work skills of the juvenile em- 
ployee, thus making the job easier. While 
these skills may be important for the satisfac- 
tion and betterment of the juvenile probation 
officer, these training categories may not be 
viewed as essential when training time and 
resources are limited. 

Two of the other recommended training 
categories not regularly offered by states, Ado- 


lescence and Delinquency and Pre-Disposi- 
tional Recommendations, are interrelated to 
each other. First, the job may be less frustrat- 
ing for juvenile employees if they better grasp 
adolescent behaviors and development. Sec- 
ond, Torbet (1996) reports that 85 percent of 
juvenile probation professionals are involved 
in the delivery of basic intake, investigation, 
and supervision services. Therefore, since a 
majority of juvenile probation professionals are 
making pre-dispositional decisions for the ju- 
venile, it should be considered crucial to un- 
derstand the biological, physiological and 
psychological development and the appropri- 
ate behavior of adolescence. Third, it is impor- 
tant that Juvenile Probation Officers 
understand the appropriate dispositional op- 
tions available to the juvenile court. 

Overall, states are offering juvenile proba- 
tion professionals fundamental skills training 
utilizing some topic areas that are suggested 
by the NCJJ Curriculum. If this Curriculum is 
nationally recognized as the suggested baseline 
training, then the question must be asked 
whether more of the states should be offering 
a more comprehensive training curriculum. 


National Standards 


When asked about their desire for national 
standards, respondents were overwhelmingly 
positive. This relates to the previous question 
about the need for a more comprehensive 
training curriculum for all state juvenile pro- 
bation officer fundamental skills training. 
There appears to be a desire to coordinate 
training efforts and to receive some guidance 
as to the appropriate training for juvenile pro- 
bation professionals. 

Respondents answering negatively or posi- 
tively to national standards have similar con- 
cerns. Those concerns focused on the 
adaptability of national standards to each state. 
Thus, national standards for juvenile proba- 
tion officer training would need to be flexible 
and ever evolving to accommodate the differ- 
ences in each state’s juvenile justice system. 


Additional Research 


This research suggests additional topics for 
study. A nationwide assessment of juvenile 
probation officer training as perceived by ju- 
venile probation officers themselves is one 
obvious topic. They alone can tell us with au- 
thority some of the missing training pieces. 
How effective was their training as they began 
their jobs, and how effective does it appear 
years down the road? What training informa- 
tion did the officers find essential, and what 


did they not really use? What training do they 
not receive that might prove beneficial? 

In addition, research is currently being 
conducted that replicates this and the first 
project (see Reddington & Kreisel, 2000) with 
juvenile parole or aftercare specialists. Paral- 
leling the interest in adult prisoners’ reentry 
is a renewed national (OJJDP) interest in the 
follow-up care given our juveniles as they re- 
enter society from our institutions. We be- 
lieve that it is imperative that we update the 
literature about the training juvenile aftercare 
specialists receive to prepare them for their 
jobs as juvenile justice professionals. 
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RESEARCH AND PRACTICE suggest 
that female offenders have special needs not 
typically addressed by programs designed for 
male offenders. The focus on these special 
needs has been amplified by an increase in 
the number of female offenders. Even though 
the total number of female offenders is sig- 
nificantly smaller than that of maies, the star- 
tling increase in female offenders has 
prompted the suggestion that programs need 
to be gender specific. However, this dramatic 
increase in female offenders does not coin- 
cide with an equivalent increase in female 
prison facilities or rehabilitation/treatment 
programs geared toward the needs of female 
offenders. On the other hand, the National 
Institute of Corrections produced a directory 
of community-based programs for women 
offenders that included 250 programs in 32 
states (Harding & Clem, 2000). This may in- 
dicate some progress is being made in pro- 
gram development in community 
corrections. Miller (2002) indicates there is 
still a nationwide shortage of substance abuse 
facilities for women with young children. In 
addition, about 25 percent of all pregnant 
women in substance abuse treatment are re- 
ferred by the criminal justice system (The 
DASIS Report, 2002). 

The correctional system has historically 
been male-dominated. Not only are the struc- 
ture of prison settings, the rules, the operat- 
ing procedures, and the treatment programs 
largely based on the needs of males, but re- 
search studying the effectiveness of programs 
is also based on male subjects. Correctional 
systems frequently can assign male inmates 
to programs based on the individual rehabili- 
tative or treatment needs of the offender, the 


severity of the crime the offender committed, 
and/or the security risk of the offender (Clem- 
ent, 1997). 

Female offenders are not afforded these 
same considerations. Prison facilities that 
house female offenders are few in number. 
Most states within the U.S. maintain only one 
facility to house female inmates (Clement, 
1997). Thus, most female offenders are not 
assigned to facilities based on their individual 
rehabilitative or treatment needs, or on issues 
of security or the severity of the offence com- 
mitted, but on the sole basis of gender. This 
is true, even though female offenders who 
abuse drugs are the fastest growing segment 
of the criminal justice system (Wellisch, 
Prendergast, & Anglin, 1994). 


Treatment Needs of 
Female Offenders 


Many correctional treatment programs do 
not assess the multiple problems of substance 
abusing female offenders (Covington, 2000; 
Peugh & Belenko, 1999). Female offenders 
with substance abuse problems are often 
placed in treatment programs that are based 
on male needs. However, the needs of female 
substance abusers differ greatly from those of 
their male counterparts (Peugh & Belenko, 
1999). It is important that the needs of indi- 
viduals with substance abuse problems be 
addressed in gender-appropriate ways (Peugh 
& Belenko, 1999). 

Both male and female substance abusers 
experience compounding mental health 
problems (Alexander, Craig, MacDonald, & 
Haugland, 1994; Helzer & Pryzbeck, 1988; 
McCarty, Argeriou, Huebner, & Lubran, 
1991; Regier, Farmer, Rae, Locke, Keith, Judd, 
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& Goodwin, 1990; Teplin, Abram, & 
McClelland, 1996; Wilcox & Yates, 1993). 
However, female substance abusers experi- 
ence different types of mental health prob- 
lems than do males. Females in correctional 
facilities have a history of experiencing physi- 
cal, sexual and psychological abuse at higher 
rates than males (Cosden & Cortez-Ison, 
1998; Gomberth & Hirenberg, 1993; Wellisch, 
Anglin, & Prendergast, 1993; Institute of 
Medicine, 1990). They also are more likely 
than men to use drugs and alcohol as a cop- 
ing mechanism for traumatic events and stress 
(Peugh & Belenko, 1999; Falkin, Wellisch, 
Prendergast, Killian, Hawke, Natarajan, 
Kowalewski, & Owens, 1994; Griffin, Weiss, 
Mirin, & Lang, 1989; Hser, Anglin & Booth, 
1987; McClellan, Farabee, & Crouch, 1997). 
The differences in the mental health problems 
of males and females, and the circumstances 
that precipitate drug and alcohol use need to 
be confronted in substance abuse treatment 
using different interventions and auxiliary 
services. 

Hartel (1994) discussed that women who 
are intravenous drug users are more likely 
than male injection drug users (IDUs) to en- 
gage in high-risk sex with multiple partners, 
to exchange sex for money or drugs, to share 
needles, and to engage in unprotected sex with 
other IDUs. These behaviors lead to an in- 
creased risk of contracting a sexually trans- 
mitted disease (STD). Untreated STDs in 
women are likely to lead to serious health 
complications such as pelvic inflammatory 
disease, cervical cancer, and infertility. Fur- 
thermore, untreated STDs are associated with 
increased rates of HIV transmission (Eng & 
Butler, 1996; McCoy, Miles & Inciardi, 1995). 
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HIV and AIDS are crucial issues for sub- 
stance involved female inmates. The number 
of HIV positive female state inmates increased 
88 percent between 1991 and 1995. In contrast, 
the number of HIV-positive male state inmates 
increased by 28 percent during the same time 
frame (Maruschak, 1997). HIV infection rates 
among females are predominantly related to 
injecting drugs, engaging in sexual activities 
with IDUs, the use of crack cocaine, and un- 
safe sexual practices such as unprotected sex 
and prostitution for drugs (Center for Disease 
Control and Prevention, 1996; Inciardi, 
Lockwood, & Pottieger, 1993; McCoy, Miles, 
& Inciardi, 1995). Thus, female substance us- 
ers have a great need for safe sex education. 

For female inmates, HIV education and pre- 
vention skills are an essential part of substance 
abuse treatment, because knowing the conse- 
quences of drug use and the skills necessary to 
protect themselves against the transmission of 
HIV is vital. These skills include negotiating with 
partners to use condoms and asking partners 
about their sexual and injection drug use histo- 
ries (Peugh & Belenko, 1999). 

Langan & Pelissier (2001) provide addi- 
tional empirical support for gender differ- 
ences among prisoners in drug treatment. 
They found that women prisoners in treat- 
ment had more serious patterns of drug use, 
were more likely to have grown up in homes 
where drug use was present, were more likely 
to have experienced physical and sexual abuse 
as children, and more likely to have co-exist- 
ing mental disorders. In addition, they sug- 
gest that further investigations need to look 
at increasing self-esteem, decreasing depres- 
sion, and increasing skills in establishing posi- 
tive interpersonal relationships with men. 


Treatment Techniques 
and Program Designs 


The use of confrontational techniques and 
group settings, typically used in treatment 
models for men, are routinely not effective 
for women (Kelly, Kropp, Manhal-Baugas, 
1995; Ramsey, 1980). Confrontational treat- 
ment models tend to be threatening to many 
women and often inhibit the ability of female 
substance abusers to address the underlying 
factors of their addiction (Peugh & Belenko, 
1999). Some of these facturs include physical 
and sexual abuse, feelings of worthlessness, 
and extreme desires to please others. 
Programs for men also often include an- 
ger management training to promote appro- 
priate means of expressing anger. Women, 
however, are more likely to have trouble ex- 


pressing anger in any form (Inciardi, 
Lockwood, & Pottieger, 1993) and would be 
much better served with alternative skills train- 
ing. Women tend to respond more positively 
to treatment that includes techniques that re- 
duce feelings of guilt and self-blame, and that 
improve self-esteem and self-awareness 
(Covington, 1998; Wells & Jackson, 1992). 

Male treatment programs rarely address 
issues involving parenting training. Females 
are more receptive to parenting skills train- 
ing within the treatment process than are men 
and thus this type of programming is essen- 
tial for female inmates (Peugh & Belenko, 
1999). Correctional Care (1994) reported that 
50 to 70 percent of incarcerated females had 
one or more children living with them at the 
time of their imprisonment. Females tend to 
be the primary caregivers of children. Alco- 
hol and drug abuse have been cited as caus- 
ative factors in up to 80 percent of 
substantiated causes of child abuse and ne- 
glect (Azzi-Lessing & Olsen, 1996). Parenting 
groups have been shown to be highly success- 
ful with recovering addicts (Plasse, 1995). A 
majority of these women claimed that 
parenting skills classes was “very important” 
to their treatment program. 

Male substance abusers often come from 
families who abuse drugs and alcohol; how- 
ever, family issues are rarely brought forth in 
counseling sessions. Female substance users are 
even more likely than males to come from drug 
and alcohol abusive families (Marsh & Miller, 
1985). Increasing evidence suggests that 
women with substance abuse problems fre- 
quently have a childhood trauma that may be 
an important contributing factor to their ad- 
dictive behavior (Janikowski and Glover, 
1994). Family interventions, which are rarely 
used in correctional facilities (Liddle & Dakof, 
1995), have been shown to be effective even 
when the entire family does not participate 
(Barber & Gilbertson, 1997; Szapocznik, 
Kurtines, Foote, Perez-Vidal, & Hervis, 1983). 

Vocational and educational programs are 
readily available to men in substance abuse 
treatment. They support traditional male roles 
in society and allow male substance abusers to 
learn a trade that pays a living wage when they 
re-enter society, if they so choose. However, 
female substance abusers receive very little vo- 
cational and educational training (Gray, Mays, 
& Stoher, 1995). The training that they do re- 
ceive typically is for low-paying jobs with little 
opportunity for advancement. Most mothers 
who are also female offenders expect to return 
to their children after release from the correc- 


tional facility. Many of these women do not 
expect to receive financial or emotional sup- 
port from their children’s father (Prendergast, 
Wellisch, & Falkin, 1995). Without a market- 
able skill and the ability to use socially accept- 
able interpersonal skills, a large majority of 
female inmates will re-offend (Shearer & 
Baletka, 1999). Vocational and educational 
training for incarcerated women enable them 
to obtain jobs that provide a living wage, thus 
allowing them to be actively involving in rais- 
ing their children. 


Critical Intervention Issues 


Several sources in correctional literature have 
identified the critical issues that should serve 
as the foundation for curriculum areas in 
community and institutional correctional 
programs. Most of the identified critical is- 
sues have arisen from practice and few are 
empirically supported. In any case, they 
present some areas of commonality and some 
unique suggestions for curriculum design. 

The Center for Substance Abuse Treat- 
ment (1994) identified 17 issues that needed 
to be addressed in a comprehensive treatment 
program for women. These issues ranged 
from gender-specific addiction issues to 
childcare and custody, including interper- 
sonal violence, relationships with family 
members, and low self-esteem. 

Crowe and Reeves (1994) suggested the 
areas of co-dependency, incest, abuse, victim- 
ization, sexuality, and conflicts with family 
members. Vigdal (1995) mentioned housing 
needs, education, vocational training, domes- 
tic violence, abuse, victimization, and medi- 
cal services as critical issues in treatment 
programs for women. 

Drabble (1996) presented an extensive over- 
view of elements of effective services for women 
in substance abuse treatment. She identified sev- 
eral areas of services, including medical health 
care issues, emotional/psychological issues, life 
skills, partner and parenting issues, and cultural/ 
population specific services. 

In 1997, Sanders, McNeil, Rienzi, and 
DeLouth identified the program needs of in- 
carcerated female felons through the use of a 
survey designed by inmates. The survey con- 
sisted of 36 services that residents were asked 
to rate in degree of importance. These 36 ar- 
eas ranged from self-esteem to alcoho! depen- 
dency issues. Their survey produced a level 
of importance ranking for the 36 curriculum 
issues suggested by the inmates. The reliabil- 
ity and validity of the survey was not estab- 
lished or reported in their survey. 
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Covington (1999) reviewed the 17 issues in 
the center for Substance Abuse report and con- 
cluded that professionals and recovering 
women agreed on the issues most central to 
recovery. These issues fell into four categories: 
self, relationships, sexuality, and spirituality. 
These four issues serve as the foundation for 
her four treatment modules in a comprehen- 
sive program for the use in the Criminal Jus- 
tice System. Her treatment program is widely 
accepted and professionally constructed, but 
it is not clear how a program assesses needs 
using her treatment modules. 

Bloom and McDiarmid (2000) identified 
specific women’s issues to support an empow- 
erment model of treatment leading to per- 
sonal independence. Their issues consisted of 
substance abuse, domestic violence, sexual 
abuse, pregnancy, parenting, relationships, 
and gender bias. 

Shearer and Baletka (2000) developed a cur- 
riculum for female offenders in substance abuse 
treatment programs that contains modules 
similar to the previously mentioned resources. 
Their curriculum design was driven by one of 
the instruments in the project designed to as- 
sess program needs of female offenders. 

At least two primary program and treat- 
ment issues remain, without agreement as to 
how important they should be. First, Welle, 
Falkin, and Janchill (1998) indicate that there 
is not agreement about the role of victimiza- 
tion as a treatment topic. Should victimiza- 
tion be a primary or secondary treatment 
topic in substance abuse programs for 
women? The authors suggest that the answer 
depends on whether women identified them- 
selves as recovering substance abusers or sur- 
vivors of violent abusive relationships. In any 
case, they suggest that programs need to in- 
clude ways to interrupt and recover from 
cycles of violence, drug use, and criminal ac- 
tivity. Second, Byrne and Howells (2002) have 
identified the role of low self-esteem in pro- 
grams for women offenders. It has been sug- 
gested that self-esteem is not a criminogenic 
need in male offenders, but for female offend- 
ers, low self-esteem may be a product of ear- 
lier victimization and, therefore a priority for 
treatment programming. The authors con- 
clude that self-esteem difficulties should be a 
priority for correctional programming. 

What seems clear from reviewing these 
studies is that we currently lack both a method 
to assess the needs of women offenders and 
an empirical assessment tool to conduct as- 
sessments. This study attempted to fill this 
void by building on past research efforts to 


determine the critical special needs issues of 
female offenders. 


Female Offender Critical 
Intervention (FOCI) Inventory 


In order to measure program specific needs 
in specific areas, the Female Offender Critical 
Intervention Inventory (FOCI) was developed 
by drawing on the accepted issue areas in the 
field and testing the internal reliability and 
validity of the instrument. Consequently, the 
purpose of the study was to construct and 
empirically test a needs assessment instru- 
ment, the FOCI Inventory. If this testing 
could produce a valid and reliable instrument, 
the correctional administrators could conduct 
a needs assessment that had some degree of 
empirical support. The instrument would be 
more efficient than extensive cumbersome 
surveys with redundant, overlapping, or ir- 
relevant items. The effective assessment of 
needs is one of the key aspects of community 
corrections requiring the implementation of 
gender-responsive approaches for women 
under community supervision (Bloom & 
McDiarmid, 2000). 

The FOCI inventory construction drew 
heavily on the previously mentioned work of 
Sanders, McNeill, Rienzi, and DeLouth. In 
fact, the inventory was an empirical extension 
of their survey. With minor modifications, the 
18 items in their survey that were rated with 
the highest level of importance were selected 
for reliability and validity testing in the cur- 
rent study. The 18 items with the highest rat- 
ings were arbitrarily selected because of the 
need for brevity when each item was read to 
the subjects in the present study. Most cor- 
rectional administrators and clinicians are 
also quite reluctant to attempt surveys con- 
taining a large number of items because of 
the time constraints and reading difficulties. 
Consequently, the original instrument in- 
cluded 18 items that were scored on a three- 
point scale (never, sometimes, frequently). A 
high score on the scale indicates a greater sen- 
sitivity to intervention. A low score indicates 
a lesser sensitivity to intervention on a spe- 
cific issue. 

The FOCI was administered to four 
groups of female felony offenders in four units 
ofa prison system in the southwestern United 
States. All participants were selected by direc- 
tors of the substance programs based on avail- 
ability at the time of testing. Participants were 
instructed prior to the survey that participa- 
tion was voluntary and anonymous. The sur- 
vey was read aloud to all groups. Group 1 


consisted of 52 female offenders in a state jail. 
The state jail contained 900 offenders with 100 
offenders in substance abuse treatment units (2 
pods of 50 each). Twelve of the 52 female of- 
fenders did not have children. Group 2 consisted 
of 52 adult female offenders in a substance abuse 
felony facility. The treatment program con- 
tained 270 female offenders. Fourteen of the 
women did not have children. Group 3 con- 
sisted of 52 adult female offenders in a privately 
contacted therapeutic community (TC). There 
were 460 women in the facility, all of whom were 
members of the TC. Eight of the women did 
not have children. Group 4 consisted of 32 fe- 
male offenders in a therapeutic community. The 
prison unit contained 2144 females and 216 
were enrolled in TC. Nine of the participants 
did not have children. 

The number of female offenders who did 
and didn’t have children was counted because 
of the frequent emphasis on childcare and 
parenting issues in the literature of female 
offenders who abuse substances. The survey 
sample contained 72 to 85 percent of subjects 
indicating that they had children. 

The data indicate large differences between 
Group 4 and Groups 1, 2, and 3. The group 
means for groups 1, 2, 3, and 4 were 23, 25, 29, 
and 11 respectively. On the FOCI, the higher 
the number, the greater the reported sensitiv- 
ity to women’s issues in the program. 
Significances were not tested to determine if 
these observed differences were statistically 
different, because group 4 was selected with 
an obvious bias prior to the FOCI survey. It 
was not the original intent of the research de- 
sign to have respondents selected based on 
their resistance to treatment. It could be that 
the generally resistant attitudes had an over- 
riding effect on the responses to the FOCI even 
though these issues may have been adequately 
addressed in the program. Furthermore, 
Shearer, Myers, and Ogan (2001) found that 
treatment resistance was consistent across sev- 
eral treatment groups, but elevated resistance 
scores were observed for Black and Hispanic 
female offenders. The FOCI scores were not 
analyzed or compared based on ethnicity, so 
the observed score differences could be due to 
ethnicity not being randomly represented in 
the four groups, which may have led to lower 
scores in group 4. It is noteworthy that Group 
4 was noticeably different during the survey 
process also. Group 4 participants were ver- 
bally aggressive and voiced many individual 
and collective criticisms about their treatment 
program. The survey author later learned that 
program counselors in Group 4 considered the 
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participants to have negative attitudes and to 
be “resistant” to treatment. 

A factor analysis was performed on the 
data and a coefficient of reliability was de- 
rived. The 18 items on the scale factored into 
three separate factors with two items not iden- 
tifying with any of the three. The three fac- 
tors are labeled: substance abuse/lifestyle risk, 
personal abuse, and personal attributes. The 
item with the highest loading (.82) in the first 
factor was “my counselor or group has talked 
with me about dependency problems.” The 
internal reliability coefficient for the first fac- 
tor was .68. The item with the highest load- 
ing (.83) in the second factor, labeled 
“personal abuse,” was “my counselor or 
group has talked to me about physical abuse 
of a child.” This factor included items on per- 
sonal and child abuse, physical, emotional, 
and sexual. A coefficient of internal reliabil- 
ity of .85 was obtained on this factor. The item 
with the highest loading (.96) in the third fac- 
tor, labeled “personal attributes,” was “anger 
management has been discussed with me by 
my counselor or group.” This factor also in- 
cluded items concerning self-esteem, personal 
skills, treatment programs, and vocational 
opportunities. The coefficient of internal re- 
liability for this factor was .72. The magni- 
tude of the internal reliability levels may be 
partially due to the three-point scale (agree- 
not sure-disagree) and may not have been this 
high if the response form was a five- to six- 
point scale with more agree-disagree options. 

Using the data produced in the studies 
mentioned above, the 15 items were divided 
between the three factors, so that each factor 
was converted to a five-item scale. Item 9 was 
excluded, because it had the lowest loading 
of items in the first factor, it seemed to lack 
obvious conceptual link, and its exclusion 
resulted in a more symmetrical design of five 
items for each scale. Consequently, the revised 
FOCI wasre-labeled as the FOCI-R. The new 
scale consists of 15 items that produce three 
sub-scale scores and a total score. 

Consequently, the results indicated, in this 
study, the special needs of female offenders 
can be grouped into three critical areas. These 
three areas are similar to the four areas iden- 
tified by Covington (1999), but they do not 
include spirituality. 

Conclusion 

The number of female substance-abuse-re- 
lated offenders entering federal and state 
prison systems is escalating dramatically. 
Gender-specific programming, space, and 


qualified treatment personnel are not keep- 
ing pace with the number of female inmates 
in need of treatment. To deal with this phe- 
nomenon, more numerous and more effec- 
tive substance abuse treatment programs are 
needed. 

The major conclusions of this study are 
first that the FOCI-R appears to be a reliable 
and valid instrument that can be used for as- 
sessing the critical needs of female offenders. 
Although the results are not definitive, the 
instrument has shown initial promise as a 
psychometric tool. Additional work on an 
experimental instrument of this nature is al- 
ways recommended. Second, the critical 
needs of female offenders seem to group into 
three main areas of curriculum concern. 
Third, the FOCI-R seems to possess a suffi- 
cient degree of sensitivity to affect situations 
where critical special needs of female offend- 
ers are not being met in a substance abuse 
treatment program. The instrument would 
therefore seem to be able to differentiate be- 
tween gender-sensitive and gender-insensitive 
programs. On the other hand, the low FOCI 
inventory scores in one of the groups may 
reflect general program discontent rather than 
specific discontent with gender issues. It may 
also reflect a combination of both. Additional 
research is needed on this question. 

For treatment programs to be effective, 
reliable assessment tools are needed. The 
FOCI-R is a 15-item instrument for assessing 
participant and program needs. Several pos- 
sible uses can be suggested at this point. First, 
the FOCI-R can be used to conduct a needs 
assessment from the client viewpoint by sur- 
veying offenders on curriculum areas that are 
being included or excluded in a program. This 
is an important element. It is not enough for 
program administrators and counselors to 
assume that a specific module or section of a 
curriculum deals with abuse issues if the cli- 
ents do not concur that abuse issues have been 
adequately addressed. The FOCI-R will iden- 
tify both areas lacking within a curriculum 
and those being successfully implemented 
from the client’s viewpoint. 

Addressing the unique needs of different 
populations has been identified as one of the 
principles of effective prison-based drug treat- 
ment (Means, Moore, Travis, & Winterfield, 
2003). This instrument was designed to iden- 
tify these unique needs. 

Second, the FOCI-R can also be used to 
survey substance abuse counselors on cur- 
riculum needs. Counselors will be able to 
gauge effectiveness of programming by using 


the FOCI-R to monitor and adjust therapeu- 
tic activities. 

Third, the FOCI-R can be a useful instru- 
ment to assess an individual client’s needs by 
identifying critical areas she may not want to 
discuss in a group or therapeutic setting. It is 
often difficult to ascertain the topics that will 
identify the wants and needs of clients for 
group or individual counseling discussions. 
By simple word changes (Example: | would 
like my counselor to talk to me about my 
childhood sexual abuse), the FOCI-R can be 
a non-threatening and time-saving way for 
counselors to obtain information about criti- 
cal topic areas of concern for the client. 

Fourth, the FOCI-R has the ability to guide 
curriculum development by identifying criti- 
cal areas to be included in a new program. Fifth, 
the FOCI-R could provide administrators with 
a guide for program implementation and/or 
emphasis when allocating valuable financial or 
personal resources. The major areas of curricu- 
lum development are specified by the general 
factors of the FOCI-R and the individual items 
will help guide program content and activities. 
Finally, with a few slight modifications, the 
FOCI-R can be used in community correc- 
tional settings. Issues of childcare, transporta- 
tion, and housing could be added to the 
instrument to make it more responsive to as- 
sessing the needs of women under community 
supervision. In any case the instrument shows 
promise in identifying the critical supervision 
and programming needs of women offenders 
in community and institutional settings. 

Comprehensive approaches are needed for 
effective treatment strategies for female of- 
fenders. These approaches include individual 
counseling, group counseling, vocational 
training, parenting training, long-term refusal 
and residence skills training, and education 
on safe sex and domestic violence (Peugh & 
Belenko, 1999; Baletka & Shearer, 2001). The 
FOCI-R is an example of an assessment tool 
that can help improve the effectiveness of 
treatment programs by viewing curriculums 
through the eyes of the client, thus helping 
program administrators provide more com- 
prehensive services. The results of correc- 
tional-based substance abuse treatment 
research suggest that well-designed, gender- 
specific programs of sufficient length that are 
linked to aftercare services in the community 
can reduce post-release criminal activity, re- 
lapse, and recidivism. 
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SUBSTANCE ABUSE and woman abuse 
(SAWA) frequently occur together, although 
the relationship between these two problems 
appears to be complex, and is not well under- 
stood (Bennett, 1995). Research has suggested 
that approximately half of all batterers seeking 
treatment also have alcohol abuse problems 
(Tolman & Bennett, 1990), and many of these 
abuse both alcohol and other drugs (Brown, 
Werk, Caplan, & Seraganian, 1999). In one 
study, 92 percent of assailants arrested for do- 
mestic assault had used alcohol or other drugs 
on the day of the assault, and 72 percent of 
assailants had a prior history of arrest on alco- 
hol or drug-related charges (Brookoff, O’Brien, 
Cook, Thompson, & Williams, 1997). Further- 
more, alcohol abuse is a common correlate of 
reassault by men participating in batterer in- 
tervention programs (Bennett, 1995; Gondolf, 
1997). This paper will explore the relation- 
ship between substance abuse and woman 
abuse, along with the potential to address these 
problems together in an integrated treatment 
program. 


Defining the Problem 


In order to clearly define the problem, we 
must examine definitions for both woman 
abuse and substance abuse, as well as specify- 
ing the manner in which their co-occurrence 
is determined. 

Woman abuse may be defined very nar- 
rowly as specific acts of physical violence to- 
wards an intimate partner; it has also been 
defined by some very broadly as a pattern of 
threatening and controlling behavior by men 
towards women. Although it is likely that 
arrest for physical assault of an intimate part- 
ner is what initially brings the offender to our 


attention, and therefore to a batterers’ pro- 
gram, program curricula are more likely to 
address not only the physical abuse, but a wide 
range of abusive behaviors. The popular 
Duluth Model (Pence & Paymar, 1993), for 
instance, focuses educational sessions on the 
use of tactics such as coercion and threats, 
intimidation, emotional abuse, isolating the 
victim, minimizing, denying, and blaming, 
using children to control and manipulate a 
partner, using male privilege or status to claim 
special rights or power over a partner, and 
economic abuse. A man who has stopped 
using violence but who continues to use these 
non-violent power and control tactics is still 
considered abusive. 

Substance abuse has perhaps been defined 
more consistently, at least within substance 
abuse treatment settings, with the Diagnostic 
and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders 
or DSM-IV (American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, 1994) providing definitions that clearly 
distinguish between intoxication, abuse, and 
dependence. For purposes of this analysis, 
SAWA will be defined as any act of physical 
violence by a man towards his current or past 
female, intimate partner, which is carried out 
while under the influence of any substance- 
related disorder, as defined by the DSM-IV. 
This would include substance abuse, depen- 
dence, intoxication, and withdrawal. 


Problem Subtypes 


Although several attempts have been made to 
develop a typology of batterers, there has thus 
far been little agreement as to the most useful 
distinctions to be made (Tolman & Bennett, 
1990). In regards to substance abuse, the lit- 
erature has focused nearly exclusively on the 
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relationship between alcohol abuse and vio- 
lence, while in treatment settings mixed al- 
cohol and drug abuse is more often the norm 
(Brown, Caplan, Werk, & Seraganian, 1999; 
Brown, Werk, Caplan, & Seraganian, 1999). 
No clear differences have thus far been iden- 
tified in regards to drug of choice and vio- 
lence, although there has been some evidence 
that severity of violence may be greater among 
those who use drugs other than alcohol 
(Bennett, 1995), that dangerousness and fre- 
quency of assaults increase with the severity 
of substance abuse in general (Brown, Werk, 
Caplan, & Seraganian, 1999), and that men 
who are assaultive outside of their family as 
well as inside the family are more likely to be 
chemically dependent (Bennett, 1995). 


Problem Impact 


Incidence rates of violence against women 
have varied with the measurements used 
(Minnesota Center Against Violence & Abuse, 
1998), and it is estimated that only half of vic- 
tims of intimate violence report their victim- 
ization to the police (U.S. Department of 
Justice, as cited in Paladin Group Grant Men- 
tors, 2000), complicating efforts to measure 
the incidence of these criminal acts. As many 
as 8.7 million women in the United States may 
be victimized by their partners each year 
(Roberts & Burman, 1998). In a recent sum- 
mary of literature documenting the magni- 
tude of domestic violence, Valentine, Roberts 
and Burgess (1998) point out that nearly 35 
percent of visits to emergency rooms made 
by women are for injuries related to domes- 
tic violence, putting the cost per year for 
medical care to these women and their chil- 
dren at $857.3 million (Lewin, 1997, as cited 
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by Valentine, Roberts, & Burgess, 1998). In 
addition, violence towards women results in 
enormous consequences to victims and their 
families, including behavior problems among 
the children who witness violence, emotional 
and mental health problems among both vic- 
tims and their children, and the impoverish- 
ment of families affected. One source 
estimates that as many as one-fourth of sui- 
cide attempts may be related to abuse 
(Dziegielewski, Resnick, & Krause, 1996, as 
cited by Valentine, Roberts, & Burgess, 1998). 

Domestic violence also has a statistical rela- 
tionship to poverty. Lyon (1998) reports that 
half of women receiving welfare benefits report 
having been abused during their adult lives, with 
rates between 19.5 percent and 32 percent re- 
ported for recent violence perpetrated by their 
male partners. Brandwein (1996, as cited by 
Brownell, 1998) reports that from 50 percent to 
80 percent of welfare recipients have been vic- 
tims of domestic violence. While the reason for 
the coincidence of poverty and domestic vio- 
lence is not clear, we know that low-income 
women experience the highest rates of intimate 
partner violence (U.S. Department of Justice, 
as cited in Paladin Group Grant Mentors, 2000). 
There is also evidence that women experienc- 
ing violence by an intimate partner remain on 
welfare longer than other women, are more 
likely to “cycle” or have multiple episodes of wel- 
fare dependence, and are likely to seek welfare 
benefits within a year of having been victimized, 
perhaps due to their attempts to escape a vio- 
lent relationship (Lyon, 1998). Thus it is likely 
that the already enormous costs to society for 
emergency medical care and for mental health 
care to affected families are overshadowed by 
the costs of increased welfare benefits paid to 
victims and their families. 

The costs to society of the co-occurrence 
of substance abuse and domestic violence are 
even more difficult to measure. In the Mem- 
phis study cited earlier (Brookoff et al., 1997), 
86 percent of assailants interviewed admitted 
to having used alcohol on the day of the as- 
sault, and 14 percent also admitted having 
used cocaine. When victim reports were used 
to supplement the reports of batterers, 92 
percent of assailants were judged to have used 
alcohol and other drugs on the day they com- 
mitted the battery. A large number of assail- 
ants (72 percent) also had a history of arrests 
for alcohol and drug-related crimes. Aside 
from the costs related to caring for victims, 
the legal system is thus also burdened by the 
processing of crimes involving both substance 
abuse and domestic violence. 


Substance abuse by intimate partners is 
one of the strongest discriminators between 
women who are battered and women who are 
not (Brookoff et al., 1997). Clearly we can- 
not disregard this problem. 


Causal Analysis 


Although the exact conditions under which 
substance abuse and woman abuse co-occur 
is unclear, violent families and substance-abus- 
ing families appear to share a number of char- 
acteristics, such as intergenerational 
transmission of the problem, frequent crises, 
low self-esteem, and dynamics such as blam- 
ing, forgetting, isolation, and loss of control 
being common (Bennett, 1995). Further, al- 
cohol-related violence specifically is predicted 
by several family-of-origin factors: having ob- 
served battering of one parent by another, hav- 
ing been a victim of child abuse, and having 
behaved aggressively as a child (Tolman & 
Bennet, 1990). This is theoretically consistent 
with, and has often been attributed to social 
learning (Corvo & Carpenter, 2000; Tolman 
& Bennett, 1990). Noting that the effects of 
social learning have been consistently signifi- 
cant, but not sufficient to completely account 
for intergenerational transmission, one recent 
study investigated the additional predictive 
value of substance abuse in the family of ori- 
gin and concluded that paternal substance 
abuse is as strong a predictor of future violence 
as is exposure to violence in the family of ori- 
gin (Corvo & Carpenter, 2000). 


Applicable Theory 


At least four popular theories attempt to ex- , 


plain the relationship between substance 
abuse and violence (Bennett, 1995; Gondolf, 
1995). The first, the disinhibition model, 
portrays violence as the result of diminished 
inhibitions resulting from the use of sub- 
stances. The pharmacological effects of the 
drug on the nervous system and associated 
cognitive impairment may reduce the 
individual’s ability to moderate or redirect 
aggressive impulses, increasing the risk of vio- 
lence. This model implies that substance 
abuse may actually cause violence, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, and would be congruent 
with a disease model of substance abuse. 

A second model, the learned disinhibition 
or disavowal model, postulates that men be- 
come violent when under the influence be- 
cause they have come to expect that they may 
be affected in this way, and therefore use in- 
toxication as an excuse for behaving irrespon- 
sibly, or even for deliberate acts of aggression. 


This model would be more congruent with 
social learning theory. 

The third, cognitive disruption model, 
considers violence to be an indirect result of 
substance abuse, as intoxication alters the 
individual’s cognitive abilities, resulting in 
impaired problem-solving ability, and a pro- 
pensity to misinterpret the actions of others. 
This impairment, in turn, may increase the 
likelihood of aggression as a result of frus- 
trated problem-solving or communication 
efforts (Bennett, 1995). 

A fourth model perceives both substance 
abuse and violence as the result of some un- 
derlying problem, such as a physical or men- 
tal disorder, or some combination of 
biological, social, and psychological factors 
(Gondolf, 1995; van Wormer, 1998). A varia- 
tion of this model, the power model, postu- 
lates that both substance abuse and aggressive 
behavior arise from a man’s desire to experi- 
ence power and control over others (Bennett, 
1995; Gondolf, 1995). 

Although intergenerational family vio- 
lence is generally believed to result from so- 
cial learning, and substance abuse is believed 
to result from a disease process, neither so- 
cial learning nor the disease model alone can 
explain the apparently complex relationship 
between substance abuse and woman abuse. 
The influence of paternal substance abuse 
during childhood on domestic violence in 
adulthood would seem to support the notion 
that some underlying factor or factors oper- 
ate to affect both, perhaps indicating some as 
yet undiscovered variable or variables, a com- 
plex interaction of multiple problems in the 
family of origin (Corvo & Carpenter, 2000), 
an inordinate need for power and control aris- 
ing from family-of-origin circumstances, or 
perhaps even a genetic link. 

Here the relationship of early-onset alco- 
hol-related problems and violence in what is 
commonly known as Type II alcoholism 
(Virkkunen, M. & Linnoila, M., 1993), a con- 
dition affecting males who are sons of alco- 
holic fathers, may shed light. Those with Type 
II alcoholism tend to have a very early onset 
of alcohol-related problems, often in their 
early teens, accompanied by the tendency to 
become violent when drinking. The condi- 
tion appears to result from inherited bio- 
chemical and behavioral vulnerabilities that 
produce violent behavior when combined 
with alcohol and certain environmental cues. 

Another possibly unifying explanation 
comes from the study of the role of gender in 
reaction to victimization. According to 
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Janoff-Bulman and Hanson Frieze (1987), 
males and females respond differently to vic- 
timization. Females tend to blame themselves 
and withdraw socially, and males are more 
likely to resort to aggression in order to reas- 
sert their threatened masculinity. Relating this 
theory to the power and control model, which 
is male specific, it is possible that a young male 
subjected to such gross family dysfunction as 
paternal alcoholism, partner abuse and child 
abuse in his family of origin would perhaps 
develop an inordinate need for power and con- 
trol, which he later asserts through substance 
abuse and aggression towards his own partner 
in adulthood. This is consistent with theory 
regarding the intergenerational transmission 
of family violence, yet does not negate the pos- 
sibility that a genetic or other biochemical pro- 
cess is also at work. 


Current Barriers to 
Addressing the Problem 


In spite of the extremely common co-occur- 
rence of substance abuse and woman abuse, 
each has commonly been addressed separately, 
by practitioners with conflicting ideologies and 
differing beliefs about the nature and causes 
of these overlapping problems (Bennett & 
Lawson, 1994; van Wormer, 1998). Substance 
abuse treatment professionals most commonly 
view chemical dependency as a disease over 
which an individual has no control, and 12- 
step self-help groups counsel chemically de- 
pendent individuals to acknowledge this loss 
of control and surrender to a higher power 
(Alcoholics Anonymous, 1976). In contrast, 
feminists working in the field of domestic vio- 
lence commonly view woman abuse as an in- 
tentional act over which the perpetrator has 
complete control, and for which he is com- 
pletely responsible. They may resist linking the 
two problems in treatment, believing that an 
addictive disease process will be used as an ex- 
cuse for continued battering. They may also 
resist the notion that treatment is needed at 
all, believing that treatment is not an appro- 
priaie solution to what they perceive to be will- 
ful misbehavior. 

Researchers have suggested a need for in- 
tegrated treatment for dual-problem indi- 
viduals (Brown, Caplan, Werk, & Seraganian, 
1999; Brown, Werk, Caplan, & Seraganian, 
1999; Gondolf, 1995), and practitioners in 
both domestic violence and substance abuse 
treatment have expressed the belief that in- 
creased cooperation between chemical depen- 
dence and domestic violence programs is 
needed (Bennett & Lawson, 1994); however, 


separate treatment remains standard. Funding 
for joint programming remains unavailable, 
and a well-developed model for integrated 
treatment does not exist. Since most batterer 
programs will not admit individuals who are 
actively abusing substances, participation may 
be delayed pending completion of substance 
abuse treatment, exposing victims to contin- 
ued risk, extending the period of time needed 
to meet court requirements, and increasing the 
risk that batterers will not participate in treat- 
ment at all. 

In spite of the difficulties involved, how- 
ever, it may be possible to move this process 
forward. Rather than focusing on our im- 
perfect understanding of the problem and the 
differences between provider systems and 
philosophies, we may instead choose to fo- 
cus on building from knowledge we already 
possess, joining around our commonalities, 
and acknowledging each other’s strengths. 


The State of the Art 


In many ways, these two parallel systems may 
already be poised for change. Although we do 
not have a cookbook-style model with which 
we are ready to provide precisely-measured 
integrated services to dual-problem individu- 
als, we do have some understanding of the 
various ingredients, or risk factors which con- 
tribute to substance abuse and woman abuse. 
We are also coming to understand that there 
are most likely multiple influences operating 
in any individual case, and that family-of-ori- 
gin factors often play a very prominent, if in- 
completely understood role. Theoretically, 
we may find common ground in viewing the 
problem as one that may have biological, psy- 
chological, and social aspects (van Wormer, 
1998), and which most likely will require a 
multidimensional approach for resolution. 
Methodologically, the two systems find 
common ground in the use of cognitive-be- 
havioral therapies, the extensive use of group 
work, and the acknowledged need to work 
closely with the criminal justice system. Where 
the American Society of Addiction Medicine 
(ASAM) Patient Placement Criteria for the 
Treatment of Substance-Related Disorders 
(American Society of Addiction Medicine, 
1996) is in use, substance abuse providers have 
already begun to practice multidimensional 
treatment by addressing issues in six dimen- 
sions, encompassing biological, psychological, 
and social aspects of substance abuse. Within 
this structure, individuals are assessed, and re- 
ceive intervention, as needed, in the areas of: 
1) acute intoxication and/or withdrawal po- 


tential, 2) biomedical conditions and compli- 
cations, 3) emotional/behavioral conditions 
and complications, 4) treatment acceptance/ 
resistance, 5) relapse/continued use potential, 
and 6) recovery environment. 

Within the domestic violence field, a 
multi-pronged, ecological approach that ac- 
knowledges the need to work at all levels of 
the system has become popularized in the 
Duluth Model (Pence & Paymar, 1993: 
Shepard & Pence, 1999), which focuses on 
community intervention, as well as interven- 
tion on an individual level. Certainly, there 
is no need to choose between addressing the 
needs of an individual, as identified through 
the use of the ASAM criteria, and those of the 
community, as part ofa coordinated commu- 
nity response to domestic violence. In fact, 
these two approaches appear to be highly 
complimentary. Perhaps the next step is to 
pilot integrated treatment for substance-abus- 
ing batterers. 


The Goal 


The goal of any domestic violence program 
must ultimately be the increased safety of bat- 
tered women and their children; however, the 
immediate and direct beneficiary of a SAWA 
program would be men who have been physi- 
cally violent towards a female who is an inti- 
mate partner, while under the influence of a 
substance-related disorder. The program goal 
of a pilot integrated treatment program for 
substance-abusing batterers would therefore be 
to decrease violence towards women by im- 
proving the response time, completion rates, 
and effectiveness of substance abuse and do- 
mestic abuse services offered to substance- 
abusing batterers. A provision could permit 
development of innovative integrated services 
to this population on a trial basis, while con- 
tinuously monitoring program completion 
rates, recidivism rates, and the length of time 
required for a substance-abusing batterer to 
complete required treatment for both prob- 
lems. 


Proposed Pilot Program 
Parameters 


The proposed pilot program parameters will be 
briefly outlined here. Program participants 
would be identified in assessment through the 
use of the Conflict Tactics Scale (Straus, Hamby, 
Boney-McCoy, & Sugarman, 1996), and the 
DSM-IV diagnostic criteria for substance-re- 
lated disorders (American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, 1994), as part of a comprehensive 
assessment for both substance abuse and abuse 
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of women. This program might be subsidized 
rather than completely funded, in order to 
encourage new programs and provide for in- 
digent clients without removing the offender’s 
financial responsibility for his own actions. 
Income guidelines would be developed by 
each program, and would result in fees based 
on an individual’s ability to pay. 

The helping technologies to be used would 
be concurrent and integrated substance abuse 
treatment and domestic violence interven- 
tion, utilizing psycho-educational groups, 
individual counseling that addresses personal 
as well as social issues related to substance 
abuse and woman abuse, medical care, and 
coordination with the criminal justice system 
and other community agencies and organi- 
zations. Referrals would be made for other 
services, including mental health treatment, 
as needed. Treatment would address all risk 
factors identified in the assessment, as well as 
the perceived relationship(s) between identi- 
fied risk factors and problematic behaviors. 
Although a variety of treatment models might 
prove to be useful, cognitive-behavioral 
methods, including motivational interview- 
ing and relapse prevention, would seem par- 
ticularly appropriate. 

One existing model for an integrated pro- 
gram addressing anger management and re- 
lapse prevention (Clancy, 1996; Clancy, 1997) 
may prove to be a useful foundation for new 
programs to build upon (Bednar, 1998). This 
primarily cognitive model is built upon the 
superimposition of the relapse cycle on the 
abuse cycle, describing angry outbursts as an 
“explosion” of anger, and substance abuse as 
an “implosion” or inward direction of the 
same anger. While not specifically address- 
ing abuse of women or gendered socializa- 
tion, this conceptualization ties aggressive 
behavior and substance abuse together in an 
easy-to-understand way, includes some expla- 
nation of biological, psychological, and social 
aspects of aggression, and is structured in a 
manner that would easily permit the inclu- 
sion of additional materials or modules ad- 
dressing batterer issues. 


Treatment Effectiveness 


Cognitive-behavioral methods have routinely 
been used in both substance abuse treatment 
and batterer programs, and would therefore 
be most readily adapted to an integrated ef- 
fort. Outcome studies for substance-abuse 
treatment programs in general have demon- 
strated effectiveness, with approximately one 
third of treated individuals remaining absti- 


nent one year following treatment, and an 
additional 15 to 30 percent of treated indi- 
viduals reducing their intake and/or continu- 
ing to use, but without problems (Geller, 
1997). Among those treatments commonly 
offered, cognitive-behavioral approaches have 
consistently been among those demonstrat- 
ing the most positive outcomes (Finney & 
Moos, 1998; Geller, 1997). 

Batterer groups most often use cognitive- 
behavioral approaches, or cognitive-behav- 
ioral approaches with pro-feminist emphasis 
on re-socialization, and report successful out- 
comes in from 53 percent to 85 percent of 
cases (Tolman & Bennett, 1990). Gondolf 
(1999), in his comparative study of four 
batterer intervention programs, found lower 
rates of severe reassault in the longest, most 
comprehensive program, which he suggests 
may be due at least in part to the availability 
of alcohol treatment within this program. It 
is possible that integrated treatment using 
cognitive-behavioral approaches would dem- 
onstrate a similarly improved outcome. 


Service Providers and Procedures 


Services would be initiated following crimi- 
nal justice system referral or self-referral to 
the integrated program. Within the federal 
system, individuals could be identified 
through a pre-sentence evaluation, or could 
be identified later by a probation officer or 
community corrections employee. Services 
would begin with a comprehensive assess- 
ment, meeting currently existing assessment 
requirements for both substance abuse treat- 
ment and partner abuse intervention, and 
performed by staff meeting qualifications for 
both. As part of the comprehensive assess- 
ment, individuals would be appropriately 
placed in a treatment setting through the use 
of ASAM PPC-2 (American Society of Addic- 
tion Medicine, 1996) and would be screened 
by a physician as is currently required in most 
substance abuse treatment programs. These 
individuals should also be assessed both for 
their dangerousness and for their readiness 
for change, in order to determine the most 
appropriate approaches for each individual 
within the selected setting. 

Following assessment, the program partici- 
pant would meet with a primary counselor re- 
sponsible for coordinating the participant’s 
care within the program, and to complete an 
individualized treatment plan. This plan would 
address all identified needs, taking into con- 
sideration the participant’s dangerousness and 
readiness for change. Treatment plans would 


be reviewed periodically, at intervals required 
by applicable state laws. 

Within the integrated program, group work 
would be co-facilitated by qualified staff, pref- 
erably one male and one female. If the pro- 
gram is part of an already existing substance 
abuse treatment program, groups might be 
offered either menu-style, with the batterers’ 
group being an additional group selected in 
addition to other, substance-abuse related 
groups, or as part of a comprehensive, self-con- 
tained group, such as an intensive outpatient 
program. Services would be coordinated with 
the criminal justice system, victim services 
agencies, and other community providers as 
appropriate, by the individual’s primary coun- 
selor, or by a program coordinator who also 
serves in the capacity of supervisor. 


The Helping Environment 


The helping environment may be any facility 
licensed to provide at least Level I (outpatient) 
substance abuse treatment, and employing 
staff qualified to administer both substance 
abuse treatment and domestic violence inter- 
vention. The program might also be provided 
collaboratively, between a substance abuse 
provider and an existing batterer program. If 
treatment is offered by a substance abuse 
treatment provider, consultation should be 
sought from a victims’ services provider on 
programmatic and victim safety issues. One 
potentially ideal setting for an integrated pro- 
gram might be a Community Mental Health 
Center that already provides both substance 
abuse treatment and batterer intervention, 
although other settings that meet the above 
requirements might also be suitable. Within 
the federal system, treatment might be pro- 
vided at a Federal Bureau of Prisons Com- 
munity Corrections Center, particularly when 
such a center also functions as a Transitional 
Drug Abuse Treatment Program for inmates, 
or provides services for the U.S. Courts. 


Predictable Affective Involvements 


Program participants may vary in their ac- 
ceptance of the need for dual-problem treat- 
ment. Some individuals might recognize the 
need to address their violence, but might not 
consider their substance abuse problematic. 
Others might be interested in substance abuse 
treatment, but believe that their violence is 
either non-problematic, or likely to subside 
naturally once the substance abuse problem 
is treated. Still others might resist treatment 
of any kind, presenting with anger and de- 
nial. Clinical staff would need to be clear 
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about the need to address both issues, with- 
out excusing violence because of an addiction. 
Stages of change should be assessed, and mo- 
tivational interviewing techniques used to 
assist participants in accepting their dual 
problems, and engaging in treatment for both. 
An excellent application of these two models 
is described by Smyth (1996), who uses stages 
of change and motivational interviewing to- 
gether to motivate clients with coexisting psy- 
chiatric and substance-use disorders to accept 
treatment. Using the client’s desire to work 
on one issue as a starting point, Smyth de- 
scribes a method of goal setting to address the 
accepted problem, followed by examination 
of how the less accepted problem affects the 
individual’s ability to reach desired goals. 
The reactions of clinical staff are always 
critical to the success of treatment programs, 
so even staff properly credentialed to provide 
both substance abuse and domestic violence 
treatment might not automatically be profi- 
cient at integrated treatment. Training and 
skills should therefore be assessed with the 
additional challenges of combined treatment 
in mind, and additional training provided in 
any areas of anticipated weakness. 
Emotional reactions might also be antici- 
pated among both substance abuse and do- 
mestic violence providers. Domestic violence 
staff might fear that integrated treatment 
would result in “pathologizing” a crime, or 
in excusing violence because of an addiction. 


It will therefore be critical to stress respon- 


sible behavior, and the importance of chang- 


ing problematic attitudes towards women, 
and social conditions perpetuating them. 

Substance abuse staff may anticipate in- 
creased workload with dread, or fear that para- 
professional staff from domestic violence 
provider agencies will attempt to dictate how 
substance abuse treatment is provided, under- 
mining their effectiveness in their own area of 
expertise. It will therefore be critical to cross- 
train staff collaborating across disciplines, sen- 
sitizing them to the concerns and competencies 
of others with whom they will work. 

Finally, since both substance abuse treat- 
ment and domestic violence intervention pro- 
fessionals often come from the ranks of 
recovering alcoholics and addicts and/or sur- 
vivors of domestic violence, supervisors 
should be alert to the possibility that efforts 
to bring these two together may on occasion 
trigger unanticipated reactions from staff that 
must be addressed. Competent clinical super- 
vision will be a critical component. 


Evaluation 


Integrated programs should be routinely 
evaluated. In the event that already-existing 
programs elect to offer an integrated program, 
such an evaluation component may already 
be in place, quickly alerting providers to any 
positive or negative consequences resulting 
from programmatic changes. Newly formed 
programs, however, would be expected to 
develop evaluation methods to qualify for 
funding or for referrals from the U.S. Courts, 
Federal Probation Office, or the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

In addition to internal evaluation efforts, 
external measures should be created for 
court-ordered referrals, to facilitate compari- 
son between integrated and traditional pro- 
grams. Such measures should monitor the 
completion rates, completion times, and re- 
offense rates of individuals attending the in- 
tegrated programs versus those choosing to 
attend substance abuse treatment and batterer 
intervention programs separately. Probation 
departments directly responsible for monitor- 
ing offenders can collect or make available this 
data, since they share in the benefit of track- 
ing measurable results of programs. 


Conclusions 


Although our understanding of the relation- 
ship between substance abuse and woman 
abuse is not complete, we do know that they 
commonly co-occur, that they share certain 
characteristics and risk factors, and that the 
combination of the two puts women and chil- 
dren in serious danger. We also can draw on 
the helping technologies to impact both prob- 
lems significantly, if not perfectly, and we are 
in the position to more quickly and efficiently 
lower the immediate risk to victims by pro- 
viding integrated treatment for substance- 
abusing batterers. Providers in domestic 
violence and substance abuse treatment have 
already demonstrated their interest in work- 
ing together to overcome this serious prob- 
lem. It is time to look beyond our differences 
and begin to use our combined strengths on 
behalf of battered women and their families. 
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Schools 


The percentage of students who reported that 
they were victims of crime at their schools 
decreased from 10 to 6 percent in 2001, ac- 
cording to BJS. A report, Indicators of School 
Crime and Safety, 2002, presents data on crime 
at school from the perspectives of students, 
teachers, principals, and the general popula- 
tion. The report, NCJ 196753, can be obtained 
at http://www.ojp.usdoj.gov/bjs/abstract/ 
iscs02.htm 


SAMHSA Grants 


The Substance Abuse and Mental Health Ser- 
vices Administration’s Center for Substance 
Abuse Treatment announces the availability 
of fiscal year 2003 funds for grants. Potential 
applicants must obtain a copy of the Request 
for Applications before preparing and sub- 
mitting an application. The form and the full 
text of the grant announcement are available 
at www.samhsa.gov (click on “Grant Oppor- 
tunities”). 


Federal Funding Opportunities 


The following Web sites contain information 
on federal funding opportunities: 


http://ocd.usda/gov/nofa.htm; 
www.cfda.gov/publicbrowse_by_typast.asp; 
www. ojp.usdoj.gov/fundopps.htm; and 
www.reeusda.gov/wfp/hotlinks.htm. 


Teen Marriages 


The Census Bureau reports that the number 
of married teenagers surged nearly 50 percent 
during the 1990s, reversing a decades-long 
decline. Still, marriage remains uncommon 
in this age group, for only 4.5 percent of 15- 
to 19-year-olds were married in 2000. How- 
ever, the trend runs counter to that of Ameri- 
cans as a whole, who, generally, are waiting 
longer to get married. For men, the median 
age of first marriage was 26.8 in 2000, up from 
26.1 in 1990 and 22.8 in 1950. Among women, 
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the median age was 25.1 in 2000, up from 23.9 
in 1990 and 20.3 in 1950. There were 891,000 
married 15- to 19-year-olds in 2000, up from 
598,000 in 1990, when married teenagers com- 
prised 3.4 percent of all 15- to 19-year-olds. 


HIV Training 


With the support of the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention, the National Juve- 
nile Detention Association (NJDA), in part- 
nership with ETR Associates, offers an 
intensive two-day training program focus- 
ing on comprehensive HIV education and 
prevention for direct-care providers work- 
ing in juvenile services. The training deliv- 
ers practical education and prevention 
techniques that can be implemented in all 
types of juvenile facilities. Training costs to 
a local jurisdiction are minimal (and often 
waived) for this program. For more infor- 
mation, contact Alison Wakefield in the 
Santa Cruz-based ETR office at (831) 438- 
4060 or at Alisonw@etr.org. 


Juvenile Arrests 2000 


Howard Snyder, at the National Center for 
Juvenile Justice, reports that in 2000, law en- 
forcement agencies in the U.S. made an esti- 
mated 2.4 million arrests of persons under age 
18. According to the FBI, juveniles accounted 
for 17 percent of all arrests and 16 percent of 
all violent crime arrests that year. The substan- 
tial growth in the number of juvenile violent 
crime arrests that began in the late 1980s 
peaked in 1994. In 2000, for the sixth consecu- 
tive year, the rate of juvenile arrests for the Vio- 
lent Crime Index (murder, forcible rape, 
robbery, and aggravated assault) declined. Spe- 
cifically, between 1994 and 2000, the juvenile 
arrest rate for Violent Crime Index offenses fell 
41 percent. As a result, the juvenile violent 
crime arrest rate was the lowest since 1985. The 
juvenile murder arrest rate fell 74 percent from 
its peak in 1993 to 2000, when it reached its 
lowest level since at least the 1960s. 


Other findings include: 


Of the nearly 1,600 juveniles murdered 
in 2000, 38 percent were under age five; 
68 percent were male; 52 percent were 
white; and 52 percent were killed by a 
firearm. 


Juveniles were involved in nine percent 
of murder arrests; 14 percent of aggra- 
vated assault arrests; 33 percent for 
burglary; 25 percent of robbery arrests; 
and 24 percent for weapons. 


Between 1990 and 2000, the juvenile 
proportion of all arrests for drug abuse 
violations increased eight percent to 13 
percent. 


In 2000, 20 percent of arrests involv- 
ing youth eligible in their states for pro- 
cessing in the juvenile justice system 
were handled within law enforcement 
agencies; 71 percent were referred to 
the juvenile court; and seven percent 
were referred directly to the criminal 
court. Others were referred to a wel- 
fare agency or to another police agency. 


The proportion of juveniles referred to 
juvenile court increased gradually from 
1990 to 2000 (64 percent to 71 percent). 


After falling between 1980 and 1983, 
the juvenile arrest rate for motor ve- 
hicle theft soared, increasing nearly 183 
percent between 1983 and 1990. After 
the 1990 peak, this type of theft de- 
clined so that by 2000, the rate was just 
10 percent above its lowest level of 1983 
and 54 percent below its 1990 peak. 


In 2000, girls were involved in one-third 
of all arrests of youth ages 13 to 15. 


The racial composition of the juvenile 
population was 79 percent white, 16 
percent black, four percent Asian/Pa- 
cific Islander, and one percent Ameri- 
can Indian. (Hispanics were classified 
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as white.) Ofall juvenile arrests for vio- 
lent crimes, 55 percent involved white 
youth, and 42 percent black. 


The full report is available online at http:// 
www. ncjrs.org/pdffiles 1 /ojjdp/191729.pdf 


Justice Information Web Site 


The Office of Justice Programs (OJP) has an- 
nounced the development and launch of the 
Information Technology Initiatives Justice 
Integration (ITI) Web site: www. it.ojp.gov. It 
is an Internet-based resource that enables jus- 
tice personnel to access timely information 
on the information-sharing process, initia- 
tives, technological developments, and model 
integrated systems. 


Missing Children 


The total number of children reported to be 
missing from their caretakers in 1999 was es- 
timated to be 1,315,600; however, nearly all 
of these children (1,312,800 or 98.8 percent) 
were returned home alive or located by the 
time the study data were collected. It is esti- 
mated that there are 200-300 stranger abduc- 
tions of children in the U.S. annually, but in 
1999, there were an estimated 115 stranger 
abductions. Data concerning missing children 
can be found at http://www.ncjrs.org. 


Marijuana Resource for Parents 


Wake Up to the Risks of Marijuana: A Guide for 
Parents (BC 000684) provides parents with 
facts about marijuana and ideas to begin a con- 
versation with their children about the harms 
associated with the use of the drug. It can be 
found at http://www.mediacampaign.org/ 
marijuana/Talk Brochure.pdf. 


Unemployment Impact 
on Children 


The sluggish economy is taking a toll on chil- 
dren as more parents experience layoffs and 
longer stretches of unemployment, accord- 
ing to the Children’s Defense Fund. More 
than a half-million parents had been jobless 
for more than 26 weeks in October, 2002, 
which is roughly three times the number of 
the long-term unemployed in October, 2000. 
Families with children younger than six are 
seeing the most rapid rise in long-term job- 
lessness, for unemployment among those par- 
ents went from 71,000 in October, 2000 to 
235,000 in October 2002, a 230 percent jump. 
Long-term unemployment of more than 26 
weeks for all workers increased from 597,000 
to roughly 1.6 million, a 165 percent jump. 


As a consequence of rising unemployment: 


* More children are going without health 
insurance. According to Rand, 26 per- 
cent of children of the unemployed are 
uninsured, versus 12 percent of chil- 
dren of employed parents. About 8.5 
million children were uninsured in 
2001, according to the Census Bureau. 


* More families are living in poverty—in- 
creasing from 6.4 million in 2000 to 6.8 
million (or nine percent of all families) 
in 2001. The average poverty threshold 
in 2001 for a family of four was $18,104 
and $14,128 for a family of three. About 
four million children had one or both 
parents unemployed last year. 


+ Having an unemployed parent can be 
one of a number of risk factors for later 
behavioral difficulties, according to a 
report in the Journal of Abnormal Child 
Psychology, for these children are more 
likely, as a result, to suffer developmen- 
tal delays and fall behind in school. 


Hyperactivity 


Hyperactive children and teens have slightly 
smaller brains than those without the disor- 
der, as reported in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. Exactly why that is 
so is not clear, but the researchers said the 
smaller brain volume does not appear to be 
related to the use of hyperactivity drugs, such 
as Ritalin. The researchers report that the 
brains of hyperactive children develop at a 
normal pace, but never entirely catch up in 
size with the brains of other youngsters. How- 
ever, they said that people with smaller brains 
are not necessarily less intelligent. 


Children and Obesity 


Obesity researchers have expressed alarm over 
a National Institute of Health report that shows 
that 15 percent of youngsters and adolescents, 
or about nine million children, are overweight. 
Overall, 20 to 30 percent of children in the U.S. 
are either overweight or at risk of becoming 
so. These children are at risk of becoming heavy 
adults, are more likely to have low self-esteem, 
and have a greater chance of developing health 
problems, such as diabetes. For the 1999-2000 
National Health and Nutrition Examination 
Survey, researchers measured the height and 
weight of 4,722 children from birth to age 19. 
Children who are overweight are at or above 
the 95th percentile based on body mass index 
charts for their age group. Among the find- 


ings: 


* About 15 percent of 12- to 19-year-olds 
are overweight now, up from five per- 
cent in the late 70s. 


* 15 percent of children ages six to 11 are 
overweight now, up from seven percent 
in the late 70s. 


* 10 percent of two- to five-year-olds are 
overweight now, up from five percent 
in the late 70s. 


* 27 percent of Mexican-American boys 
ages six to 19 are overweight and 27 
percent of African-American girls ages 
12 to 19 are overweight. 


* 64.5 percent of American adults are 
overweight or obese and 31 percent are 
actually obese (30 or more pounds over 
a healthy body weight). 


Drug Testing in Schools 


What You Need to Know About Drug Testing 
in Schools (NCJ 195522) offers perspectives 
on the multifaceted and sometimes contro- 
versial topic of testing children for illegal 
drugs in school. The booklet provides those 
considering drug-testing programs in their 
communities with an understanding of the 
issue and solid information on which to base 
a decision. The booklet can be downloaded 
at http://www.whitehousedrugpolicy.gov/ 
news/press02/082902.html. 


High School Students and Ethics 


Cheating, stealing, and lying by high school 
students have continued their decade-long rise, 
according to an ethics survey of 12,000 high 
school students conducted by the Josephson 
Institute of Ethics. Researchers report that the 
number of students who admit they cheated 
on an exam at least once in the past year 
jumped from 61 percent in 1992 to 74 percent 
in 2002. The number who say they have stolen 
something from a store within the past year 
rose from 31 percent to 38 percent, while the 
percentage who admit they lied to their par- 
ents increased substantially, from 83 percent 
to 93 percent. Cheating rose from 71 percent 
in 2000 to 74 percent in 2002; theft increased 
from 35 percent to 38 percent; and those who 
said they would be willing to lie to get a good 
job jumped from 28 percent to 39 percent. 


Marijuana Is Not a Gateway Drug 


Countering a basic principle of U.S. anti-drug 
policies, a study by the Rand Drug Policy Re- 
search Center reports that marijuana use does 
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not lead teenagers to experiment with hard 
drugs such as heroin or cocaine. The study 
rebuts the theory that marijuana acts as a so- 
called gateway drug to more harmful narcot- 
ics, a key argument against legalizing pot in 
the U.S. Using data from the Household Sur- 
vey on Drug Abuse between 1982 and 1994, 
the study concluded teenagers who took hard 
drugs were predisposed to do so whether they 
tried marijuana first or not. The study does 
not advocate legalizing or decriminalizing 
marijuana, but the researchers said the U.S. 
government should reconsider the promi- 
nence of marijuana in its much-publicized 
“war on drugs.” The study was published in 
the British journal Addiction. 


D.A.R.E. 


A revised version of the often-criticized anti- 
drug program D.A.R.E. shows promising re- 
sults in early trials, according to a study 
conducted by the Institute for Health and So- 
cial Policy at the University of Akron. Seventh- 
graders in six cities who took part in the new 
curriculum were more likely to find using 
drugs socially inappropriate than a control 
group, were better at refusing drugs, and had 
fewer misconceptions about how many of their 
peers use drugs. They also were less likely to 
say they would use inhalants. The revamped 
program targets students longer, not just in the 
fifth grade, and uses teachers. The current pro- 
gram is taught largely by police officers. The 
new version also involves more life-like situa- 
tions and tries to get students to confront peer 
pressure more effectively. 


Parents Teaching Values 


Parents do not believe they are doing a very 
good job teaching their children essential val- 
ues. Across the board, from teaching kids self- 
discipline to basic manners, parents give 
themselves very low grades, according to a 
study conducted by Public Agenda. Though 
83 percent of parents say it is vital to teach 
youth self-control, only 34 percent say they 
have succeeded. And although 82 percent of 
adults believe it is essential to teach their chil- 
dren to do their best in school, only 50 per- 
cent say they have gotten that message across. 
Study results challenge at least two myths. 
Though some social scientists say parents are 
rarely willing to be self-critical, the study 
shows they can be tough on themselves. An- 
other myth is that parents are not paying close 
attention to teaching their children what is 
right and what is wrong, but the study shows 
they are trying. 


The national survey of 1,607 parents of 
children ages five to 17 was supplemented 
with opinions from 12 focus groups. Results 
of the study were similar regardless of income, 
location, and various demographic measures. 
Among findings: 


* Good money habits: 70 percent say 
they are essential; 28 percent say they 
have taught them to their children. 


* Honesty: 91 percent call it essential; 
55 percent say they have succeeded in 
teaching it. 


* Independence: 74 percent call it es- 
sential and 38 percent say that they 
have conveyed it. 


* Courtesy: 84 percent say it is essen- 
tial; 62 percent have succeeded in 
teaching it. 


Inmates and High School 
Completion 


BJS reports that 41 percent of prison and jail 
inmates have not completed high school or 
its equivalent. In its report, Education and 
Correctional Populations, educational attain- 
ment is examined for various demographic 
groups, including gender, race/ethnicity, age, 
citizenship, and military service, and for other 
social and economic factors. Reasons for 
dropping out of school are compared for jail 
inmates and the general population. The re- 
port also describes the availability of educa- 
tional programs for inmates and their 
participation in educational and vocational 
programs since admission. The full report can 
be obtained at http://www.ojp.usdoj.gov/bjs/ 
abstract/ecp.htm. 


Divorce and Academic 
Performance 


Psychological damage to children after their 
parents’ divorce fades within three years after 
the split, but their success in school still contin- 
ues to decline, reports researchers at the Ohio 
State University. The study examined nearly 
10,000 adolescents at four points in time: at three 
years and at one year before the divorce, and 
one year and three years after it. The study found 
that the psychological damage builds before the 
divorce and dissipates after it, but academic 
progress continues to weaken. The researchers 
speculate that the children may initially fall be- 
hind academically and not be able to catch up, 
or that once they fali behind, they lose self-es- 
teem and motivation. The study is reported in 
the Journal of Marriage and Family. 


Juvenile Statistics 


Several publications are available from 

OJJDP: 

* Juvenile Residential Facility Census, 2000: 
Selected Findings 


This biannual survey presents information 
on facilities in which juvenile offenders are 
held. It examines the type, size, structure, 
security arrangements, and ownership of 
juvenile facilities. http://ojjdp.ncjrs.org/ 
pubs/correction.html#196595. 


Violent Victimization as a Risk Factor for 
Violent Offending Among Juveniles 


This report examines data from the Na- 
tional Longitudinal Study of Adolescent 
Health. Findings reveal that victims of vio- 
lence were significantly more likely than 
nonvictims to become violent offenders. 
http://ojjdp.ncjrs.org/pubs/general. 
html#191729. 


For additional statistics from JUSTATS, see 
http://www.ojp.usdoj.gov/bjs/justats.htm. 


Teen Use of Ecstasy 


Teen use of ecstasy, the “club drug” that ado- 
lescents once considered relatively harmless, 
has decreased for the first time, according to 
an annual government survey, Monitoring the 
Future, conducted by the University of 
Michigan’s Institute for Social Research. The 
study also shows a continued decline in con- 
sumption of other illegal drugs, cigarettes, and 
alcohol. The researchers attribute this pattern 
to the growing awareness among teens of the 
risks associated with drug, alcohol, and to- 
bacco use. The survey found, for example, 
that 52 percent of 12th-graders—an increase 
of 14 percent over two years ago—said they 
were aware of the harm associated with ec- 
stasy. Overall, the percentages of eighth- and 
10th-graders who reported using an illicit 
drug in the past year were at their lowest lev- 
els since 1993 and 1995, respectively. 
Despite the decreases in drug use, 14.6 
percent of eighth-graders still used marijuana 
in the past year, down from a recent peak of 
18.3 percent in 1996. Meanwhile, 30.3 per- 
cent of 10th-graders reported smoking mari- 
juana in the past year, down from a peak of 
34.8 percent in 1997, and 36.2 percent of 12th- 
graders said they used the drug in the past 
year, a decline from 38.5 percent in 1997. Al- 
cohol use dropped among all age groups in 
the survey. Among 12th-graders, 71.5 percent 
said they had consumed alcohol in the past 
year, down from 73.3 percent in 2001; while 
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60 percent of 10th-graders said they had used 
alcohol in the past year, down from 63.5 per- 
cent in 2001; and 38.7 percent of eighth-grad- 
ers said they had used alcohol in the past year, 
down from 41.9 percent in 2001. 


Students’ Knowledge of History 


Nearly six in 10 of the nation’s high school 
seniors lack even a basic knowledge of U.S. 
history, a situation that is virtually unchanged 
after seven years of concerted effort to bol- 
ster history instruction, reports the U.S. De- 
partment of Education. Scores posted by 
fourth- and eighth-graders on the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 


showed only modest gains. But even with 
their improvement, just 67 percent of fourth- 
graders and 64 percent of eighth-graders dem- 
onstrated basic understanding of the subject 
and fewer than one in five students in each 
grade were deemed proficient. Only 57 per- 
cent of fourth-graders, for example, knew that 
a major cause of the Civil War was the split 
between the North and South over slavery. 
The exam, administered last year to a nation- 
ally representative sample of 29,000 students 
in public and private schools, found that a 
staggering share of U.S. students neither know 
the basic facts of history nor understand their 
importance. 


Officials also report that 54 percent of 
public high school students have history 
teachers who did not major or minor in his- 
tory in college. Thirty-six percent of black 
fourth-graders scored at or above the basic 
level in 1994, compared with 74 percent of 
whites and 62 percent of Asian Americans. In 
2001, 44 percent of black fourth-graders, 79 
percent of whites and 71 percent of Asian 
Americans scored at or above basic level. 
Among 12th-graders, 50 percent of whites 
were at least at the basic level in 1994, as were 
22 percent of Hispanics. In 2001, 49 percent 
of whites and 26 percent of Hispanics scored 
at least at the basic level. 
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The Prison Journal 


REVIEWED By SAM TorRES 


“Revisiting the Literature on Prisoners Who are 
Older: Are We Wiser?,” by Catherine M. 
Lemieux, Timothy B. Dyeson, and Brandi 
Castiglione (Volume 82, Number 4, Decem- 
ber 2002) 


This article reviews the scholarly literature on 
elderly inmates in U.S. prisons today, and 
examines the correctional response to this 
expanding pool of problematic prisoners. 
According to the authors, the number of eld- 
erly inmates in U.S. prisons has increased by 
more than 50 percent since 1996. The rise in 
this offender population raises issues of pub- 
lic safety, cost, institutional management, and 
humanitarian concerns. The purpose of 
Lemieux et al.’s article is “to take stock” of 
the scholarly literature published since the late 
1970s that describes elderly inmates and ex- 
amines the biopsychosocial characteristics of 
this subset of inmates. 

Lemieux et al. reports that prior to the 
1970s few researchers showed any interest in 
examining the aging inmate population. 
However, as determinate sentencing and 
mandatory minimums kicked in during the 
1980s, the number of elderly inmates began 
to increase significantly. Policy makers and 
researchers began to turn their attention to 
older inmate issues like living conditions, in- 
stitutional adjustment, recreation and social- 
ization needs, along with the major problem 
of health care and rehabilitation. Needless to 
say, this latter concern-—health care needs and 
the costs of providing specialized care—has 
been a major focus. 

The authors examined elderly inmates by 
conducting searches of Internet resources and 
relevant electronic databases for the years 
1977 through 2001. They relied heavily on 
abstract databases obtained through the Na- 


tional Criminal Justice Reference Service 
(NCJRS), along with information obtained 
from the American Correctional Association 
(ACA). A major problem encountered at the 
outset was the lack of agreement among 
scholars on an age criterion for elderly offend- 
ers. Scholars use onset numbers varying from 
age 50 to age 60, with the authors choosing 
the latter. If one uses age 55 as the criterion, 
data reflects that older inmates represent 
about 45 percent of the total prisoner popu- 
lation. The ACA reported that in 1999, 42,930 
inmates over the age of 55 were imprisoned 
in state and federal institutions. Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and Florida had the greatest number 
of older inmates. 

Some of the research indicates that elderly 
inmates tend to be unmarried white men who 
were employed prior to incarceration, and never 
graduated from high school. Other studies, 
however, report that about half of all older pris- 
oners are black, and half white. One study found 
that offenders are most frequently arrested for 
fraud, embezzlement, larceny-theft, alcohol-re- 
lated offenses, assault, and sexual offenses; how- 
ever, another study found that older persons 
were most likely to be arrested either for aggra- 
vated assault or for larceny-theft. Hence, one 
problem with the literature on elderly offend- 
ers is the disparate and sometimes contradic- 
tory findings. There is some evidence that the 
criminal justice system does tend to be more 
lenient with these offenders. One 1988 study 
found that, for older offenders, probation was 
used in lieu of incarceration more than 4 times 
as often. (Not surprisingly, homicides commit- 
ted by older persons are most likely to be per- 
petrated by male offenders against their spouses 
in the home.) 

One consistent finding across several re- 
search studies was that older prisoners tend 
to be “loners.” Furthermore, the limited re- 
search on the mental health of the elderly in- 
mate suggests that they experience symptoms 
of depression or anxiety—not surprising for 


“loners,” along with their greater vulnerabil- 
ity to victimization. 

As noted, the physical health of older in- 
mates has been the focus of many recent stud- 
ies. As expected, research has found that the 
elderly inmate suffers from a variety of physi- 
cal problems associated with aging. One study 
listed the most commonly reported chronic 
illnesses as arthritis, hypertension, venereal 
disease, ulcers, prostate problems, myocardial 
infarction, and emphysema. Incontinence, 
sensory and flexibility impairment, and limi- 
tations in gross physical functioning were also 
prevalent. Most older inmates had a history 
of smoking and of alcohol consumption. In 
one of the few studies that included older 
women, women had double the incidence of 
heart, respiratory, and degenerative diseases. 
The major conclusion? The evidence supports 
the common belief that older inmates are 
more likely to need health care services than 
are younger prisoners, thus significantly 
boosting the costs of incarceration. 

The authors note conflicting findings on 
the social status of the older prisoner. One 
study found that younger inmates tend to re- 
spect older inmates, while another study 
found that older inmates are more vulnerable 
to and fearful of predatory younger inmates. 
Research findings also suggest that older pris- 
oners are less likely to commit disciplinary 
violations than are younger inmates. As noted 
earlier, the elderly inmates prefer to be left 
alone, not bothering anyone or being both- 
ered by others. Lemieux et al. found tremen- 
dous variability in the extent to which 
correctional systems meet the needs of the 
elderly prisoner. At the upper end of the scale, 
some systems have developed geriatric units 
that offer specialized services and activities. 

While this article gathers and summarizes 
a great deal of what is currently known about 
the elderly inmates, the reader can grasp a 
good understanding of the problem by sim- 
ply going to the summary on page 451. The 
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conclusions and recommendations that fol- 
low present public policy directions that 
should be considered by correctional systems 
in the U.S. Lemieux et al. conclude that the 
incarceration of older inmates is problematic 
for social justice and humanitarian reasons, 
but primarily because of the costs associated 
with caring for inmates with multiple health- 
related conditions. Several of the findings in 
this review were highlighted in the summary 
section of the article and included: 


1. The proportion of state and federal in- 
mates 55 years of age and older is 
steadily increasing. The number of in- 
mates older than 75 will continue to 
increase in the future if current sen- 
tencing practices remain in place. 


2. Data gathered in 1979 showed that the 
older inmate was most likely to be an 
unmarried white man with children, 
and who did not graduate from high 
school. 


3. The population of older inmates is 
composed of heterogeneous subtypes 
with different needs. 


4. Older offenders are most likely to be 
incarcerated for violent crimes, often 
perpetrated against family members in 
the home. 


5. Older inmates are likely to report one 
or more chronic health problems. A 
history of alcohol use is common. 


6. Most states and the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons have implemented limited pro- 
visions to accommodate older inmates 
with special needs. (p.451) 


The authors report widespread support for 
specialized programming. However, as of 
1990, most states did not have written poli- 
cies that specifically addressed older inmates, 
one third had no special provisions, and an- 
other third had no plan to implement spe- 
cialized programming. The authors suggest 
that the problem of older inmates will con- 
tinue to be one of bed management and cost 
containment. They identify two research pri- 
orities: an empirically derived typology of 
older inmates and a representative survey of 
older inmates’ health status. Lemieux et al. 
concludes that a national-level descriptive 
study of inmates over the age of 55 is long 
overdue. They also suggest measuring how the 
number and characteristics of older offend- 
ers change over time, with particular empha- 
sis on racial and gender differences. State-level 


surveys should be administered to document 
the prevalence and types of certain health 
conditions among older offenders. Signifi- 
cantly, these authors seem to suggest that eld- 
erly inmates may yet pose a danger to the 
community, and emphasize that sex offend- 
ers and perpetrators of family violence are 
over-represented among older state inmates, 
contrary to a 1984 study that found that eld- 
erly offenders are not dangerous. The most 
important conclusions that are drawn from 
the literature review is “that we would be wise 
to recognize that existing research on older 
inmates has been conducted primarily to 
stimulate the development of needed correc- 
tional policies and programs. Policy research- 
ers are currently challenged to find and 
disseminate facts that will illuminate both the 
most compelling issues affecting older in- 
mates and the provisions designed to accom- 
modate them” (p.454). 

In this period of burgeoning prison popu- 
lations and mandatory minimums, the au- 
thors review the sparse literature on the 
elderly inmates and suggest the direction that 
further research should take. Not surprisingly, 
health issues and related costs are at the top 
of the list of issues that concern policy-mak- 
ers and correctional administrators. 

The issue of “dangerousness” raised by 
Lemieux et al. needed, I believe, further in- 
vestigation to uncover research addressing the 
conflicting findings noted on the last page of 
the article. No mention was made, for ex- 
ample, of the POPS projects adopted in sev- 
eral states to identify elderly inmates who do 
not appear to pose a danger to the commu- 
nity and can be safely released on parole. 
Jonathan Turley at the George Washington 
Law School began the Project for Older Pris- 
oners (POPS), which has now spread to sev- 
eral other universities. The POPS project is 
part of a national effort to focus on the eld- 
erly inmate. No POPS parolee has ever com- 
mitted a recidivist act. Alternatives to 
incarceration must also be utilized to the de- 
gree possible with this offender population 
while not comprising community safety. 


Crime and Delinquency 


REVIEWED BY CHRISTINE J. SUTTON 


“A Best Practice Approach to Community Re- 
Entry From Jails for Inmates With Co-Occur- 
ring Disorders: The APIC Model,” by Fred 
Osher, Henry J. Steadman, and Heather Barr 
(January 2003) 


On any given day in the United States, 621,000 
adults are detained in local jails. Of the 11.4 
million adults jailed each year, as many as 
700,000 adults have active symptoms of seri- 
ous mental illness. Three quarters of these 
individuals also meet the criteria for a co-oc- 
curring addictive disorder. 

In most parts of the country, jails have 
become psychiatric crisis centers of last re- 
sort. Most jailed individuals with a mental ill- 
ness leave a correctional setting and return to 
the community. Inadequate transitional plan- 
ning puts these individuals, already in a state 
of crisis, back on the street in the middle of 
the same crisis. Furthermore, inadequate 
transition planning compromises public 
safety, and results in an increased incidence 
of psychiatric symptoms, hospitalization, sub- 
stance abuse relapse, suicide, as well as 
homelessness and re-arrest. 

The authors suggest that to a large degree 
this problem can be addressed by transition- 
based planning. They present the APIC Model 
as the best-practice model. The APIC Model 
is based on four critical elements—Assess, 
Plan, Identify and Coordinate—and relies 
upon the building of lasting bridges between 
mental health and the criminal justice sys- 
tems, leading to coordinated and continual 
health care for clients in both systems. 

The assessment component should begin 
as soon as any behavioral health disorder is 
identified while in custody. Because of the high 
rates of co-occurring substance use disorders 
among detainees, the detection of either a sub- 
stance use disorder or a mental illness should 
trigger an evaluation for co-occurring condi- 
tion. A hierarchy of assessment strategies 
should be employed so that even short-stay 
detainees’ basic needs are identified and linked 
to community-based resources. 

The authors point out that the most im- 
portant part of the assessment process is en- 
gaging the inmate in assessing his or her 
needs. The person or team responsible for 
transition planning must involve the inmate 
in every stage of the transition planning pro- 
cess, not only to gather information from the 
inmate that will lead to a plan that meets the 
inmate’s own perceptions of what he or she 
needs, but to build trust. One of the most 
significant barriers at this point of the pro- 
cess is an inmate’s perception of transition 
planning as an effort by the jail to restrict 
his or her freedom after release from jail, or 
as ongoing punishment. This belief can be 
overcome by engaging the inmate from the 
earliest possible stage. 
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Another critical assessing step is to ensure 
that the inmate has access to and/or a means 
to pay for treatment, services and medications 
in the community. Eligibility for needed ben- 
efits or reactivation should be built into the 
assessment step. One example is the indi- 
vidual receiving SSI or SSD benefits; if he or 
she is arrested and incarcerated for more than 
30 days, benefits and payments are suspended, 
requiring reactivation after an initial waiting 
period. This is the phase where community 
bridge building begins. It may be as basic as 
having transition planning staff identify and 
liaison with community resources and assist 
the inmate with completing the necessary 
applications or securing identification. 

The “P” for “planning” in the APIC Model 
requires specific plans for treatment and ser- 
vices to address the inmates’ short-term and 
long-term needs, as well as the critical period 
immediately following his or her release into 
the community—the first hour, day and week 
after leaving jail. Listening to the inmate is 


equally important, as the inmate may have 
transitioned from the same jail into the same 
community several times before, and he or she 
knows what worked or didn’t work. Family 
input is also important at the planning stage. 

Inmates have many needs: housing, out- 
patient and inpatient services for their men- 
tal/substance use disorders, medications, 
physical health issues, food and clothing, 
transportation, child care, and income sup- 
ports and entitlements. 

The identifying step of the model requires 
transition planners to identify what commu- 
nity referrals should be made that are appro- 
priate and client-based. For example, are 
specific placements appropriate and match the 
persons needs, as well as court-ordered condi- 
tions of release? Were release plans faxed to 
the service provider before the person was re- 
leased? Were identification cards given back 
to the person with his property when released? 
Issues of safety and confidentiality are part of 
this stage of the reentry process. 


Lastly, the authors emphasize the model 
requires coordination of the transition plan 
to ensure implementation and avoid gaps in 
care. Coordination should create incentives 
for community providers to do “in reach” to 
the jails, as well as have a tracking system in 
place. The APIC Model encourages court sys- 
tems, with the participation of probation and 
parole officers, to utilize graduated sanctions 
and relapse-prevention techniques, including 
hospitalization, in lieu of incarceration for the 
ex-offender with a co-occurring disorder who 
has technically violated release conditions. 
This would be the final bridge in the network 
of bridges to the community resources cre- 
ated by the APIC Model. 

The authors acknowledge that the success 
of the APIC Model depends on agencies’ co- 
operation and a joint effort in the bridge 
building process. 
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Disruptive Inmates 


Acting Out: Maladaptive Behavior in Confine- 
ment. By Hans Toch and Kenneth Adams. 
Washington, DC: American Psychological 
Association, 2002. Pp. 446. $19.95. 


REVIEWED BY PATRICIA KING 
HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS 


Acting Out offers an in-depth portrait of in- 
mates who are both mentally disturbed and 
disruptive. To accomplish this goal, the au- 
thors conducted a research study over a pe- 
riod of years that investigated the problem 
behaviors of a group of inmates in the New 
York State prison system. The focus of the 
research was mental health, behavioral prob- 
lems, and combinations of the two. New York 
State prisons were selected because they have 
an extensive network of mental health services 
for inmates. Additionally, extensive records 
are kept on the types of problems presented 
and the treatment provided. Outcome records 
were also available for coding. 

The first area of concern is “which inmates 
are likely to be most disruptive?” Toch and 
Adams present findings that suggest that 
single, unemployed, and uneducated inmates 
have the highest infraction rates. Addition- 
ally, the later the onset of misbehavior (after 
admission), the lower an inmate’s overall in- 
fraction rate over the course of the prison “ca- 
reer.” Furthermore, rates of infractions tend 
to decrease as prison terms are served. In 
other words, most infractions occur at the 
beginning of an inmate’s sentence. Toch and 
Adams attribute such results to the adjust- 
ment difficulties that most inmates experience 
upon arrival at the prison. Also, adjustment 
difficulties may be compounded for young 
inmates who have not been incarcerated be- 
fore. Inmates with chronic discipline prob- 
lems tend to have a track record of both 
violence and psychiatric hospitalizations. 


Approximately half of the book is devoted 
to a typology that the authors developed to 
classify inmates by type of disruptive behav- 
ior. This typology was based upon an in-depth 
study of the records of 239 inmates. Those 
chosen include inmates who exhibit high rates 
of infractions, inmates who have sought 
health services and who exhibit high rates of 
disciplinary infractions, those with high in- 
fraction rates who participate in special pro- 
grams, and those with low levels of recorded 
intelligence. Based on these records, Toch and 
Adams hypothesize that inmate behavior pat- 
terns can fall into one of the following cat- 
egories: gratifying impulses, enhancing 
esteem, pursuing autonomy, seeking refuge, 
and/or maintaining sanity. 

Inmates who are gratifying impulses typi- 
cally behave in ways that yield short-term 
opportunities. Toch and Adams stress that 
such inmates are unable to delay gratification 
and that they are likely to explode under 
stress. One may enhance one’s self-esteem 
through such tactics as acting out aggressively. 
Many inmates seek to gain and maintain a 
reputation of toughness or they may just at- 
tempt to retaliate against others who have cast 
aspersions upon them. The pursuit of au- 
tonomy is often seen in environments where 
great control is exercised. Inmates who seek 
refuge refuse to deal with their problems. The 
authors maintain that any retreat is maladap- 
tive, because it simply leads to more retreat 
on the part of the inmate. Finally, some in- 
mates seek to maintain their sanity, in some 
cases by escaping reality. This could include 
a psychotic break or paranoid aggression. 
Maintaining sanity usually involves some type 
of avoidance behavior. 

As might be expected, those who attempt 
to gratify their impulses have the highest rates 
of disciplinary infractions, while those who 
seek to enhance esteem have the second high- 
est rates. Those who pursue autonomy tend 


to be a little older (24.7 years at entry) and 
tend to have a higher IQ. The refuge seekers 
are the youngest inmates, and are more likely 
to be white, and drug users. Those who at- 
tempt to maintain sanity are the oldest men 
in the sample (27.8 years at entry) and serve 
the longest sentences. The findings seem sen- 
sible for the most part. It stands to reason that 
those who gratify their impulses would have 
the highest rates of infractions, and that the 
youngest, most vulnerable inmates would 
seek refuge. It is somewhat puzzling that those 
who seek autonomy would be older, since our 
preconceptions would suggest that younger 
inmates would be more invested in achieving 
autonomy than older ones. 

Toch and Adams note that most inmates 
eventually abandon maladaptive behaviors. 
Why does this happen? They hypothesize that 
inmates who desist become involved in con- 
ventional activities, receive support, become 
attached to programs and conventional oth- 
ers, and simply mature over time. This infor- 
mation can assist administrators in making 
programming decisions. For example, by 
identifying which group an inmate belongs 
to in advance, administrators can more ap- 
propriately classify inmates. Also, this find- 
ing is evidence that educational and work 
programs may benefit inmates. Counseling 
and other mental health services are also vi- 
tal to the operation of prisons. 

Toch and Adams complete their work by 
addressing implications of their study; they 
also include a chapter on female inmates. 
Their basic argument is that inmates need to 
build coping competence. Social learning and 
therapeutic communities are possible routes. 
The bottom line is that inmates need to be 
taught self-management skills, and the litera- 
ture on the subject indicates that such skills 
can be taught. 

This book is an excellent read for anyone 
who is involved in the rehabilitation of 
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chronic offenders. Toch and Adams provide 
a typology that should prove useful in the clas- 
sification and treatment of inmates. One can 
use the information with confidence because 
the book is based on solid empirical evidence. 
The fact that the authors utilize both qualita- 
tive and quantitative methods is a bonus. The 
book has plenty of solid empirical evidence 
that is accompanied by case studies that are 
fascinating to read. 
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IT HAS COME TO OUR 
ATTENTION 


Capital Punishment Report 


A December 2002 Bureau of Justice Statistics 
Bulletin reports on capital punishment in the 
U.S. for the year ending Dec. 2001, and also 
contains early statistics on 2002 death pen- 
alty figures. Among highlights for 2001: Okla- 
homa and Texas led the states with the num- 
ber of executions (18 and 17 respectively); 
California, Texas, Florida and Pennsylvania 
led with number of prisoners under sentence 
of death (603, 453, 372, and 241 respectively), 
and the following 13 jurisdictions did not 
have a death penalty as of Dec. 2001: Alaska, 
D.C., Hawaii, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin. During 2001, 63 men and 3 women were 
executed. The racial breakdown for execu- 
tions was 48 whites (among whom were 3 
Hispanics), 17 blacks, and 1 American Indian. 
The youngest inmate on death row that year 
was 19; the oldest 86. 

The Bulletin, entitled “Capital Punishment 
2001,” totals 749 inmates executed by 32 states 
and the Federal Bureau of Prisons in the pe- 
riod from 1977 through 2001. During this 
period, nearly two-thirds of the executions 
took place in the following five states: Texas 
(256), Virginia (83), Missouri (53), Florida 
(51), and Oklahoma (48). 

During 2001, Arizona, Connecticut, 
Florida, Missouri, and North Carolina revised 
state statutes to prohibit the execution of 
mentally retarded people; this brought the 
total number of states with such an exclusion 
up to 18, adding to the former listing of: Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
New York, South Dakota, Tennessee, and 
Washington. Mental retardation is a mitigat- 
ing factor in South Carolina. 

The report lists state and federal capital 
offenses and methods of execution, provides 
complete regional and state breakdowns of 
prisoners under sentence of death and pris- 


oners removed from death row (excluding 
executions), lists minimum ages authorized 
by state statutes or execution by statute (rang- 
ing from 14 years old to 18 years old, with 7 
states not specifying a minimum age), and 
provides state, regional and racial breakdowns 
for women under sentence of death. It also 
provides criminal history profiles of prison- 
ers under sentence of death, and breaks these 
down by race, lists time under sentence of 
death and execution by race, and shows 
elapsed time since sentencing for inmates 
under sentence of death, with the mean be- 
ing 103 months. 

The advance count of executions for the 
period from Jan. 2002 through Dec. 2002 
shows the top three states as Texas (33), Okla- 
homa (7) and Missouri (6). Thirteen states 
executed a total of 68 inmates in 2002, ex- 
ceeding the 2001 total by 5. Fifty-three of 
those executed in 2002 were white; 18 were 
black; two were women. For this and other 
Bureau of Justice materials, check the BJS web 
site at: http://www.ojp.usdoj.gov/bjs/. Addi- 
tional criminal justice materials are available 
from the Office of Justice Programs 
homepage at: http://www.ojp.usdoj.gov. 


Indicators of School Crime 
and Safety—2002 


A Nov. 2002 publication entitled Indications 
of School Crime and Safety 2002 has been co- 
issued by the U.S. Dept. of Education (Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement, 
National Center for Education Statistics) and 
the U.S. Dept. of Justice (Office of Justice Pro- 
grams, Bureau of Justice Statistics). This 177- 
page publication is the fifth edition of a joint 
effort by the Bureau of Justice Statistics and 
the National Center for Education Statistics. 
It consists of data compiled from sources in- 
cluding a study of violent deaths in schools, 
sponsored by the U.S. Dept. of Education and 
the Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion; the National Crime Victimization Sur- 


vey and School Crime Supplement to the sur- 
vey, sponsored by the Bureau of Justice Sta- 
tistics; the Youth Risk Behavior Survey, spon- 
sored by the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention; and the Schools and Staffing Sur- 
vey, sponsored by the National Center for 
Education Statistics. The report is available in 
its entirety from the internet at http:// 
nces.ed.gov or http://www.ojp.usdoj.gov/bjs/. 
Single hard copies can be ordered through ED 
Pubs at 1-877-4ED-PUBS (NCES 2003-009) 
(TTY/TDD 1-877-576-7734), and the Bureau 
of Justice Statistics Clearinghouse at 1-800- 
732-3277 (NCJ 196753). 

The report carries statistics on violent 
deaths at schools, violence and crime at 
school, teacher victimization at school, preva- 
lence of students carrying weapons on school 
property, gangs at school, prevalence of stu- 
dents using alcohol, marijuana, and drugs on 
school property, and school practices and 
policies related to safety and discipline. 
Among the data: Between 1992 and 2000, the 
total nonfatal victimization rate for students 
declined from 144 per 1,000 in 1992 to 72 per 
1,000 in 2000. The percentage of students 
being victimized at school declined between 
1995 and 2001 from 10 percent to 6 percent, 
with the greater part of this decline represent- 
ing lower rates of theft at school. Reported 
bullying rose from 5 percent in 1999 to 8 per- 
cent in 2001. Other percentages have re- 
mained relatively constant, including the per- 
centage of students in high school who were 
threatened or injured with a weapon on 
school property in the past year (7 percent in 
1993; 9 percent in 2001). 


National Crime Victimization 
Survey 


The Bureau of Justice Statistics last fall pub- 
lished figures on Crime Victimization in 2001, 
showing a continued decline in the violent 
crime rate that began in 1994. The report, 
derived from the National Crime Victimiza- 
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tion Survey (NCVS), shows 24.2 million 
criminal victimizations of Americans age 12 
or older in 2001, a decrease from 25.9 mil- 
lion in 2000. Reported incidences of criminal 
victimization are the lowest since 1973, when 
the NCVS was first conducted. This year’s 
total includes 18.3 million property crimes 
(burglary, motor vehicle theft, and theft), 5.7 
million violent crimes (rape, sexual assault, 
robbery, aggravated assault, and simple as- 
sault), and about 188,000 personal thefts 
(pocket picking and purse snatching). The 
violent crime rate decreased 10 percent from 


last year and the property crime rate 6 per- 
cent. Between 1993 and 2001, the violent 
crime rate has decreased 50 percent, the per- 
sonal theft rate 65 percent, and property crime 
48 percent. According to the survey, about 
half of violent victimizations and 37 percent 
of property crimes were reported to the po- 
lice in 2001. Violent crimes in 2001 were less 
likely to involve firearms than in the period 
from 1993 through 1996. 

The report gives full breakdowns on all 
categories of crime victimization, comparing 
crime and variations according to household 


income, region, location (urban, suburban, 
rural), race, age, gender, marital status, vic- 
tim and offender relationship, presence of 
weapons. 

The report, along with additional data and 
graphs, is available on the Internet from http:/ 
/www.ojp.usdoj.gov/bjs/. Data presented in 
the report can also be obtained from the Na- 
tional Archive of Criminal Justice Data at the 
University of Michigan, 1-800-999-0960, un- 
der dataset ICPSR3140. 
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